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DIVINE WISDOM 



Without God, Human Life is Vain 
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A man has really lived only during those He into whose ears the Lord's name has 

moments of his life that have been spent in not entered, he is a man in form, but in fact 
the thought of the Lord. Vain are the lives of only an animal — a dog, a pig, a camel, an 
the rest, their life-span being merely food for ass, of the like. 

Time to swallow through its jaws of sunrise 
and sunset. 
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That ear into which words dealing with 
the Lord's excellences have not entered, is a 
Do not trees live their life-span? Do not mere cavity and nothing more. He whose 
bellows take in and send out air? Do not perverse tongue has never uttered the 
animals, domestic and wild, eat and mate? Lord's names and praises, is verily as 
Alas! What is human life worth, if it fulfils despicable as the tongue of a frog, 
only these very same functions! 

From the Srlmad-Bhagavatam 



EDITORIAL 




Are Indians Religious ? — II 



Last month's 'Are Indians Religious?' 
has raised some questions. 

1 . Wiry should we be wholly relig ious 
all the twenty-four hours? We are satisfied 
with the little religion we regularly practice. 
This way we are able to make money 
through any means, live well and enjoy. Too 
much religion with its repressive list of Dos 
and Don' ts is unwelcome in today's society. 
As for solving society's problems, corrup- 
tion, exploitation, competition and so on, 
why bring in religion? These are things 
which individuals must learn to cope with 
as best they can. 

2. Why should we allow religion to 
influence our social life also? The scientific and 
secular outlook should continue to shape our 
modern life of pragmatism, freedom and 
creativity. Great scientific advances and 
benefits from technology came only after we 
shook off excessive religious control. Too 
much of religion, with its orthodoxy, con- 
formity, selfishness and individualism, and 
otherworldliness is not good. 

3. Why religion in public life? It 
leads to hatred and conflicts. 

4. 'Subjective reform', as you men- 
tion, reforming myself first before attending 
to tlie needed reforms in society, is imprac- 
ticable because it tends to isolate me. There 
is a strong anti-religious attitude prevailing 
nowadays which is very discouraging. Is 
there any other way? 

We are thankful to those who put for- 
ward these doubts. (We have left out minor 
ones.) However, we admit we are surprised 
by those questions, because our earlier 
views were based on the belief that Indians, 



except for a microscopic minority, are deep- 
ly religious! Just the same, we shall try to 
reply, part by part. 

A summary 

A summary of what we said in July is in 
place: The deeply religious Indians' social 
virtues are minimal today when the country 
desperately needs them. Beyond the short 
duration of ritual worship, prayer, etc., his 
integrity, concern for others and self-respect 
are milk-and-water. Hence the worsening 
conditions in the country. Those wanting to 
be righteous in social life also are frustrated 
by tlie vitiated environment. Still, instead of 
feeling that 'total religion' is unworkable 
unless social conditions change, Indians 
should initiate a subjective change first! 
They should resolve to lead a purer life, and 
practise service to others, truthfulness, and 
a discriminating control of their desires. 

This requires great courage and a will- 
ingness to make personal sacrifices. So 
S wamiji stressed combining in our character 
shakti (fearlessness, strength) with bhakti 
(piety, worship, prayer, charity). His idea of 
fearlessness, however, excludes violence 
and aggression: it means a determination to 
stand by one's own convictions, one's con- 
science, one's trust in God. It further means 
that, when necessary and all other options 
have failed, one should be ready to resist 
every shade of evil. 

Sri Ramakrishna too has pointed out: 
God's devotees should be able to say, 'What! 

I have taken shelter in God. How can I sin?' 

6 

How many of us can say 'Never shall I com- 
promise my conscience, even if I should lose 
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my possessions and life'? Fewer still who 
can assert, 'Being a child of God, I will 
neither be unjust and dishonest myself nor 
passively tolerate others' being so in my 
presence, whatever the consequence/ 

Even among our educated people, most 
have unfortunately become demoralized 
and cynical. They have lost the grit to stand 
by truth, justice and duty. Sri Ramakrishna 
taught that one living in society 'must hiss' 
to frighten away wicked people and protect 
oneself, but not 'bite', not injure them. 
Swamiji lias made this teaching explicit and 




practical: Absolute non-violence for the 
monk, self-defence for the householders, the 
pillars of society. So rituals, prayers, a little 

charity here and a little there are of avail 

* 

only if our conscience firmly answers 'yes' 
whenever it is put this critical question: 'Are 
these practices slowly increasing my active 
concern for others, sincerity and, above all 
FEARLESSNESS?' For, only if we are fearless 
we can live up to the social virtues 
prescribed by religion. 

We may begin with charity, giving up 
small possessions, personal comforts,, etc. 
But these should lead up to our being ready 
to make the greatest sacrifice, viz ourselves, 
for upholding our convictions. In this way 
alone can our present ineffectual routine 
religion become dynamic — affecting both 

our individual and national life. 

* 

We had quoted at length from Swamiji to 
conclude that Indians must not give up 



religion which is -their national charac- 
teristic. On the basis of the country's pre- 
British, pre-Christian and pre-Islamic 
religion, spirituality, we should reorganize 
as in the past all our activities — personal, 
social and national. This ideal of spirituality 
will put in their right places freedom of 
thought and action, scientific outlook, 
enterprise, • creativity, wealth-production 
and sharing, prudent enjoyment of life, and 
noble governance. Because, once a correct 
ideal is chosen, all activities fall into place. 
When such regeneration comes to India, the 
whole world will be the beneficiary. 
Western societies also, caught in the storm 
of non- spiritual (non-religious) motivations 
and facing grave problems, are in need of 

this spiritual view of life. 

• • 

Reclassification 

Considering the response to our views, 
however, we are obliged to conclude that it 
is simplistic to classify Indians into two 
types only: the deeply religious majority — 
ineffective and disorganized; and the 
irreligious microscopic minority — corrupt, 
well organized and powerful. 

Now we have to take cognisance of those 
who have deliberately pared down religion 
and, leaving the good fruits of the Western 
societies, are hurriedly picking up the bad 
ones. Then there appear to be a section of the 
intelligentsia who are convinced that 
religious beliefs and scientific outlook are 
unfriendly, dial we must have two per- 
sonalities— a secondary-religious, and a 
dominant-secular — as different as chalk 
from cheese. The third query may be said to 
represent those which are greatly pained by 
the recurring violence in the name of 
religion, and are therefore lukewarm 
towards religion. The fourth, we are still 

sure, form the majority: who are economi- 

* 

cally v ulnerable, socially heterogeneous and 
disunited; who are easily cowed down and 
exploited by the corrupt minority. These 
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return home everyday with a heavy heart, 
tired and confused by the violence, corrup- 
tion, coercion and compromises they suffer 
in the field of work. And yet they hold on to 
God somehow, praying for the conditions 
outside to improve. 

The remedy is right 

Even so, our views hold good, because 
we had discussed religion as taught by 
Swamiji. Whereas the four objections have 
originated from justifiable misgivings about 
the existing religions that, a) they condemn 
enjoyment, b) they contradict the sciences 
and 'new thought' we have been educated 
in, c) they are powerless to solve the inter- 
religious conflicts and our other day-to-day 
problems of fear, corruption, injustice, etc., 
and d) they are unable to show us how to 
•meet the demands of the rapidly changing 
society. When Swamiji exhorts us to hold on 
to religion, he is not advocating any of the 
traditional religions — not even popular 
Hinduism. Nor is he offering us a new 
religion. And as regards the above men- 
tioned fears and our reluctance to accept 
religions as they are generally presented, he 
is entirely with us. What he means by 
religion is Vedanta, against which none of 
the above objections and apprehensions can 
stand. 

Vedanta's advantage: what it is and is not 

A lengthy discussion on Vedanta is not 
possible here. But we shall state a few of its 
aspects that are relevant to the questions 
raised. Vedanta is not 'a religion' as com- 
monly understood. Though a Sanskrit 
word, Vedanta is not 'Hinduism' any more 
than 'science', though an English word, is 
Christianity, Europeanism, or American- 
ism. It is not 'a religion' because religion is 
usually understood as a rather narrowly 
limited system of beliefs, rituals and obser- 
vations, well-ordered and complete in itself. 
Vedanta is not just another such religion: it 
is the religion which includes all the 



religions minus their exclusiveness and 
speculations in the domain that really 
belongs to the sciences. And, though it is not 
'a science' it is the science which includes all 
the sciences minus their speculations in the 
domain that really belongs to the religions. 
Thus in Vedanta religions and sciences be- 
come harmonized. 

9 

9 

Vedanta is individual-specific 
Though Vedanta's scope is so vast and its 
sweep all-inclusive, what is of immediate 
interest is this: It is individual-specific. That 
is, while it asserts our innate divinity, purity 
and spiritual freedom, it does not lose sight 
of our distinctness, limitations, inclinations, 
needs and aspirations in the here-and-now 




world. After all, the masses are unaffected 
by the subtleties of religion, science and 
Vedanta. They are anxious about answers 
that help solve urgent personal problems. 
How can I prosper? how can I become 
happy and fulfilled? what should be my 
goal in life? — and in the present context — 
how can I overcome fear? how to defeat 
injustice, exploitation and intimidation? is 
trying to become rich and enjoying the 
world sinful? how to overcome greed, 
hatred, etc. and be of help to others? and so 
on. 

In contrast, none of the existing religions 
are individual-specific. To them God, 
heaven, hell, emancipation from this world, 
etc. are of primary concern. The uniqueness 
of each one of us — our level of material. 
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mental and spiritual development, charac- 
teristic likes and dislikes, social circumstan- 
ces, etc. — is of peripheral concern. So they 
prescribe a uniform code of morality and 
religious practice for all: 'Take this, and you 
go to heaven or attain liberation. Or leave 
this, and you go to hell or suffer repeated 
rebirth and death.' Science no doubt 
attaches great importance to our individu- 
ality, freedom, prosperity, etc. (though 
without having understood any of these 
with finality as yet). But it too is not 
individual-specific, because it has glossed 
over the spontaneous longing of millions of 
people for some form of religion, for some 
way to satisfy their spiritual hunger. So it 
also has treated all people uniformly as 
nothing more than material configurations. 

Our new self-identity 

For centuries religion taught us we are 
sinful sheep or bound souls entangled in 
suffering, who require vigilant shepherd- 
ing. It directed us one way — giving us no 
choice — and we obeyed like religious 
robots. Then science cornered religion and 
taught us we are highly developed animals 
with individualities, minds and conscious- 
ness produced by material interactions. It 
showed us another way of conducting our 
lives, and since then we have been moving 
that way like science robots. Today the 
circuit in these robots has become messy, 
driving us to self-destruction, mutual 
destruction and environmental destruction. 
Perhaps we are on the threshold of receiving 
a new self-identity as spiritual beings and, 
correspondingly, a new direction — offered 
by Vedanta as taught by Swamiji. 

Present concern 

Until we assimilate the Veda n tic teach- 
ings this disregard for religion and the 
conflict between religious beliefs and scien- 
tific (secular) training will remain in varying 
degrees. Nevertheless, civilized society 
requires character. Why should one disin- 



terested in religion, or even one who is 
biased towards a scientific (secular) outlook 
on life, forsake social virtues or fear practis- 
ing them? When harassed by a minority of 
unscrupulous people the responsibility of 
the majority, especially of the religious- 
minded, is all the greater. They should 
uphold in every walk of life the social vir- 
tues commonly taught by all the religions 
(virtues which are also the gist of the secular 
laws, and which Vedanta derives from the 
fact of the spiritual nature of all beings), viz 
sincerity, self-respect, respect and love for 
others, incorruptibility, etc. This is why 
Swamiji has brought out the practical 
implication of Vedanta in that one word — 
FEARLESSNESS. 



The first question 

However, there may be some, as the first 
question suggests, who say, 'Wc are not 
impressed by all this theory. We want more 
of material enjoyment, not more of religion 
and morality.' What is the answer? In the 
light of Swamiji's Vedanta we say: Friends, 
very well. But please do not claim to be 
religious, even partially, merely because of 
your five-minutes-prayer, visiting temples, 
charity, etc. Religious disciplines whole- 
heartedly followed must show as fairplay, 
feeling for others, sense-control, discrimina- 
tion, and so on; there must occur a transfor- 
mation in one's attitudes and motives. 




Take the case of a sown seed. Where lies 
the proof that it has been properly watered 
and stirred to life? It is here: In a few days 
the earth covering the seed cracks and the 
sprout emerges. So in the case of the soul. 
Sincerely performed religious practices stir 
the soul. Fearlessness, honesty, love for 
others, etc. are the various ways in which the 
soul shows it has awakened. 
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Otherwise it means your religious prac- 
tices are just external formalities, unrelated 
to your life. You are sure to slide down into 
greater unrighteousness in spite of your 
routine religion. For in religion there is 
either a higher evolution of the souJ or a 
degeneration — there is no such thing as 
stagnation, or a fixed state. Mechanical prac- 
tices, which do not awaken the soul, are no 
better than the gentleman's attire worn by 
unworthy persons. 

You may disagree. You may insist you 
will accept only so much of religion as will 
leave you free to have a good time in the 
world. We ask you: 'Why don't you give up 
your token religion? It is better to be bold 
and frank as are so many others who are 
candid about their total rejection of God/ 
You have no answer! 

Vedanta on enjoying the world 

But Vedanta has something to say: First, 
your peculiar condition, in which you are 
neither willing to control your hankering for 
worldly joys nor able to give up religion 
altogether, is nothing unnatural. The mad 
rush for sense-gratification we see in society 
is a reaction against religious coercion. 

Over past centuries almost all the 
preachers have been moralizing to us that 
we — all without exception — should live in a 
lifelong state of sorrowfulness and repen- 
tance, having sinned by wanting to enjoy 
this world. We were drilled to believe that 
we are all bound souls caught up in this 
miserable illusory world, in transrnigratory 
existence. There was nothing else to our 
existence on this planet. Any attempt to 
make this life comfortable and enjoyable — 
by fulfilling even innocent desires for 
colourful clothes, good food, well-furnished 
houses, etc. — was looked down upon as 
irreligious. No, no enjoyment here, but only 
in the hereafter, was the suffocating theme 
of religion. 



The reaction to this came when science 
and secular education pushed out religion. 
Soon we felt free and began to ridicule our 
former 'tormentor', and took delight in 
breaking every one of its rules, the bad ones 
and the good ones. No wonder that as far as 
possible we keep religion out of our day-to- 
dav activities. 

j 

Second, memories of the rich spiritual 
past of the country are preventing you from 
forsaking whatever religious form you are 
adhering to. You are incapable of denying 
the authenticity of the lives of the in- 
numerable saints and prophets this country 
has produced. 

Third, your flickering religious urge 
together with the intense desire to enjoy, 
and even the so-called evil in society, can be 
understood from the Vedantic perspective. 
This can be illustrated with a touching inci- 
dent in Swamiji's life when he was in Cairo 
on his way to India from England. One day 
he and his companions lost their way in the 
streets of Cairo. Suddenly they found them- 
selves in a squalid part of the city where 
prostitutes lived. When Swamiji heard one 
of them bawdily calling out to him, he did 
not scorn them or give them a discourse on 
right, wrong, sin, rebirth, etc. He gently 
went to them, tears streaming from his eyes, 
and said, 'Poor child ! She has forgotten who 
she is and has put her divinity into her 
body.' 

Do you see the insights of Vedanta? It 
judges us with reference to only one univer- 
sal standard, viz our divinity, and not with 
reference to an external standard — scrip- 
tural doctrines, God, or secularized social 
ethics. Whatever the activities of an 
individual, says Vedanta, they are but the 
struggles of the soul to express, to perceive, 
its divinity. Our soul is essentially free, bliss- 
ful and deathless. So every activity of ours, 
secular or religious, is the soul's attempt to 
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establish one or more of its characteristics. 

Purpose of the dos and don'ts 

Thus your hunger to enjoy this world is 
really a sign of your struggle to perceive 
your soul's blissfulness. However, when 
you seek to grab the good things of life, 
without considering the harm, sorrow, or 
loss to others because of your greed, you are 
injuring yourself. Because, that way you are 
suppressing your soul's divine character. 
Besides, you are denying others the right to 
experience joy in their own way. Similarly 
when we exploit others for personal gain, 
accept bribes, steal, etc. For example, what 
do I gain by adulterating food or short- 
weighing the foodstuff I sell, as in the case 
of the 'pious grocer' we cited in the July 
editorial? Money. For what? To buy things 
in abundance and enjoy without anxiety — 
good food, clothes, and so on. Swamiji 
would say, 'Poor child ! You have forgotten 
who you are and put your div iriity into your 
food, consumer goods and bank account.' 

From Swamiji's viewpoint, the impor- 
tant part of your question is that you are 
determined not to give up your religious 
practices, nominal though they are. That is 
an indication that your soul is active to a 

v 

degree. It has advanced a step from the level 
of animal -I ike enjoyment the utterly 
irreligious people relish. Now it is for you to 
help your soul further along its natural 
course of evolution. Once this idea is 
grasped, you will be able to see the impor- 
tance of the dos and don'ts of religion and 
select only those that are useful for your 
soul's journey. Swamiji would say that, after 
all, most of these rules are for helping you 
rescue your divinity from your body and 
senses where you have put it 

Prayer 

Earnest prayers help us identify the dos 
and don'ts that are useful and practical at 
our respective stages of spiritual growth. If 



we pay particular attention to those rules 
that urge us to be serviceful towards others 
and honest, our soul's awakening will be 

hastened. However, when it comes to our 

* 

adopting any of these virtues that have a 
bearing on society, we will face innumerable 
and frightening problems. So we have to 
pray particularly for strength — to resist our 
old tendency towards selfish and reckless 
pursuit of wealth and enjoyment, and to 
hold fast to our resolves. This is why 
Swamiji insisted that fearlessness is the con- 
clusive test of our commitment to spiritual 
convictions. 

We hope you can see that Swamiji's 
approach to your question is eminently 
suitable: Since as householders you are the 
pillars of society, you should strive for 
prosperity and enjoyment, but through 
moral means. This will help others also to 
have their share of wealth and joy, without 
being mercilessly ground by an exploita tive 
society. Your personal wealth will be of use 
to society, and your life will be tuned to the 
natural course of your soul's evolution. 

Tli is is the scheme of life our forefathers 
had perfected, and which we should adopt 
again: A way of life in which hard work, 
integrity, wealth-creation and sharing, and 
righteous enjoyment are guided by only one 
principle: A human being, far from being a 
mere consumer or a pawn in the game of the 
corrupt, is essentially divine, and life is but 
a means for the soul to establish its freedom, 
blissful nature and deathlessness.G 



Religion is for those ivho are afraid of 
going to hell. Spirituality is for those who 
know they have been there — perhaps through 
involvement with religion. 

Fr. Patrick Collins, 
University of Notre Dame, USA. 




Madhusudana Saraswati on the Bhagavad-Gita 

SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 

(Continued from the previous issue) 

KARMA-YOGA 



(Arjuna:) 'Even if there be absence of sin 
for one who fights under the idea that it is 
his duty, still is it not improper for You to 
advise me to fight as a duty, because with 
regard to an enlightened person all actions 
have been repudiated in, "He who considers 
this One as the killer," (2.19) etc. and in, 
"how and whom does that person kill, or 
whom does he cause to be killed !" (2.21)? 
Indeed, there can be no such understanding 
as, "I am a non-agent and anon-enjoyer, and 
I am pure by nature", and "Byr engaging in 
fighting I shall reap its fruit", because of the 
contradiction (between the two ideas). For 
there can be no combination of Knowledge 
with action, just as of light with darkness/ 

And this idea of Arjuna will become 
explicit in the verse, 'if it be Your opinion 
(that Wisdom is superior to action)', 
etc. (3.1). 

'Therefore, can I not argue that it is not 
logical to impart instruction about Know- 
ledge and action to a single person like me?' 

(The Lord answers:) 'No, for it is justifi- 
able to impart instruction about Knowledge 
and action in accordance with the states of 
the enlightened and unenlightened.' 

Thus the Lord says: 

inn form sjnri 

*n§3nr Ttrfh Mr of fora g^TMjfon 



Esd te'bhihitdsdiikhye 

buddhiryoge tviindhi spin; 

Buddhyd yukto yaya pdrtha 

karmabandhcnh prahdsyasi .(2.39) 

O Pdrtha, this knowledge about the Self 
has been imparted to you. However, listen to 
this (wisdom) which is to be adopted in the 
Yoga (of Karma), (and) through which 
wisdom you, involved, as you are (in action), 
will totally get rid of the bondage caused by 
actions. 

Through the twenty-one verses begin- 
ning with 'But certainly (it is) not (a fact) that 
I (did not exist) .../ etc. (2.12), abhihitd, has 
been imparted; te, to you; esd, this; (buddhi, 
knowledge) sdhkhye, about the Self. 
Sankhya means upanisat, that in which the 
reality of the supreme Self is fully presented, 
established, as bereft of all limiting adjuncts. 
Sankhya is that which is established by that 
( upanisat) alone as the final conclusion after 
examining its purport; 1 i.e., tire all-pervad- 
ing Entity presented by the upanisat. 'Tire 
knowledge (buddhi) regarding that (Entity) 
alone, which is the source of the cessation of 
all evils, has been imparted to you by Me.' 
For one who has this kind of knowledge, 
action has not been enjoined anywhere; for 

1. The import of a text is determined through 
the application of six tests: Conformity of the 
beginning and the end; repetition of the same 
idea; originality (of an idea); result; eulogy; 
and reasoning. See Veddntasara of 
Sadananda, paras 183 to 190. 
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it will be said, 'for him there is no duty to 
perform' (3.17). 

'If, again, even after being told so by Me, 
this Knowledge does not arise in you owing 
to the impurity of (your) mind, then you 
ought to practise the Yoga of Karma for the 
realization of the reality of the Self through 
the removal of that (impurity).' 

Tu, however — the word tu is used to 
show that the earlier knowledge is distinct 
from the subject-matter of the Yoga (of 
Karma) — ; srnu , listen; imam, tothis, wisdom, 
as it will be spoken of by Me extensively; 
which is to be adopted in that yoge, Yoga, the 
Yoga of Karma, (and) which has been 
spoken of in the text, 'Treating happiness 
and sorrow . . . with equanimity ' (2.38), (and) 
vW\ich consists in the renunciation of 
hankering for results. And thus since the 
instruction of Knowledge is for one whose 
mind has become purified, and action is 
enjoined for one whose mind is not pure, 
therefore where is the scope for conflict 
th rough the apprehension of a combination 
of the two? — this is the idea. He (the Lord) 
eulogizes the wisdom about Yoga by men- 
tioning its result: yaya buddhya, through 
which wisdom, which is onepointed; you, 
yuktah, involved as you are in action; will get 
rid of (hasyasi) totally (pra) — in such a way 
that there will be no emergence of obstacles 
again — (the karma-bandham ) the bondage 
(bandha) caused by actions (karma), in the 
form of impurity of mind which is an 
obstruction to Knowledge. 

The idea is this: The obstruction to 
Knowledge, which is given rise to by action, 
can be removed by action alone, called 
righteousness; for the 6ruti says, 'One 
removes sin through righteousness'. 2 
Deliberation (vicar a), however, in the form 
of Havana etc., removes through perceptible 



means the asambhavam from one who is free 
from the obstacles consisting of actions. 
Hence it cannot be taught for the purpose of 
dispelling the obstruction created by 
actions. 3 'Hence, since your mind is very 
impure, therefore you should undertake the 
external discipline, (viz) action itself. Till 
now you have not even earned the fitness for 
§ravam etc., let alone the fitness for 
Knowledge!' So does He say, 'For you let 
there be the idea, "this is my duty", only 
with regard to action' (2.47). Hereby is dis- 
missed the question, 'Why is it that, leaving 
aside the internal discipline for the Know- 
ledge of the Self, (viz) sravana etc., the exter- 
nal discipline of action is taught to Arjuna 
by the Lord?' 

In the explanation of the older people, 
viz 'You will get rid of the Karma-bandham, 
the transmigratory state, through the 
acquisition of Knowledge by God's grace', 
there is the defect of unnecessary addition. 
And it also becomes necessary to explain the 
redundance of the word karma (in karma - 
bandha). A 

(Arjuna:) 'In accordance with the section 

3. Asambhavam and vipafitabhdvana are 
removed through sravam, manana and nidi- 
dhyasana. Sravana removes the asambhavam, 
the idea of impossibility, with regard to the 
upanisads — that it is impossible for the 
Upanisads to be a proof of the existence of 
Brahman. Manana removes the asambhavam 
with regard to the object presented by the 
Upanisad — that it is impossible that Brah- 
man, or the Self, exists. And nididhyasana 
removes all viparfta-bltdvam (contrary ideas). 
These are the tangible results of sravana, 
manana and nididhyasana, the three together 
called vicara. But vicdra cannot remove the 
impurity, of the mind, for which selfless 
righteous actions are absolutely necessary. 

4. Bandha itself means transmigratory bondage. 
So the word karma becomes redundant 



2. Mahanarayana Upanisad, 13.6. 
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dealing with "Separateness of Injunctions" 5 
(i.e., separateness of what is optional from 
what is a necessary constituent of any tiling), 
is it not that by the Upanisadic text, "The 
Brahmins hanker to know It through the 
study of the Vedas, sacrifices, charity, and. 
austerity consisting in a dispassionate 
enjoyment of sense-objects" 6 , all actions 
have been enjoined for the attainment of 
hankering for knowledge and enlighten- 
ment? 7 And there (with regard to hanker- 
ing), again, since purification of the mind is 
the means, therefore performance of actions 
is enjoined for me. In that case, since exhaus- 



5. Jaimin i-b/Gnia msa-Sutras, 4.3.3. 

Samyoga-prlhaktva-nydya : saw yoga means 
a Vedic sentence of injunction, and prthaktvn 
means separateness. Nydya means an 
adhikarana, dr section, which consists of five 
members: subject-matter, doubt, ' the 

opponent's view, answer, and conclusion. 
According to this section when two Vedic 
injunctions dealing with a thing. > re different, 
it is to be. understood that the same thing 
produces different results. For instance, it is 
enjoined by one Vedic text that a stake for 
binding an animal to be sacrificed in honour 
of Agni and Soma has to be made of either 
Fig-wood or Acacia Catechu (Khadira). 
Another Vedic text says that one desiring 
vigour should make his stake out of Khadira. 
Thus the use of the stake made of Khadira 
yields two different results because the Vedas 
say so. Similarly, from the injunctions, 'For 
increasing the vigour of the organs one shall 
. pour oblations of curds', and 'One shall pour 
curds as oblation', it is concluded thatcurd in 
an accessory of the nitya (regular, obligatory) 
Agnihotra-s acrifice performed by one win) is 
without selfish motives, and, again, that it 
increases the vigour of the organs of one 
performing this sacrifice with a motive. 

6. Brhadfirnuyaka II pa ni sad, 4.4.22. 

7. in ' vividisanti , hanker to know' (in the 6ruti 
quoted), two verbs are involved — hanker a nd 
know. Of these, hankering is the principal verb. 



tion of the results of work is possible as 
declared by the Sruti, "As to that, as in this 
world the result acquired through action 
gets exhausted, in the very same way the 
result acquired through virtue gets 
exhausted in the other world" 8 , and since 
sacrifices etc. performed with enlighten- 
ment and hankering for knowledge in view 

fall under the category of kdmya-karma 

• • 

(motivated actions), (and) since (even) when 
all the accessories needed (for a sacrifice) 
have been collected together it may become 
defective on account of the least incomplete- 
ness (due to inadvertence etc ), (and) since 
even at the end of the (whole) span of a 
man's life it is not possible for one person to 
perform all the works enjoined by the sen- 
tence, "(The Brahmins hanker to know It) 
through (the study of the Vedas,) sacrifices, 
etc./' 9 therefore how can there be an expec- 
tation of the result as stated in, "you . . . will 
totally get rid of the bondage caused by 
actions "(2. 39)?' 

Hence the Lord says: 



wwww inter niter ugte 



Nehdbhikramamso 'sti 
pratyavdyo na vidyate; 

Svalpamapyasya dharmasya 
tray ate mahata bhaydt. (2.40) 

Here there is na destruction of the result 
of action; nor is there (any) loss of merit. Even 



and sacrifices etc. as also the nominative, 
brahmins, have to be grammatically con- 
nected with hankering, and not with blowing 
which is the object of hankering. 

8. Chdndogya Upanisad, 8.1.6. 

9. BrhadTiranyakn Upanisad , 4.4.22. 



Further Wanderings in Argentina and Brazil 

SWAMI BHAV YANANDA 



( Continued from 

Now I must tell you what is happening in 
Belo Horizonte. In the 1940’s, a gentleman 
had a vision of Swami Brahmananda, who 
instructed him to look after the poor children 
of the locality. For the last fifty years, he 
has been building up this work. He is also 
propagating the teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Holy Mother and Swami Vivek- 
ananda, by publishing a four-page, monthly 
newspaper. I have acquired an authentic- 
ated, detailed story of the service that is 
being done by him, which is as follows: 

“The Ramakrishna Mission had its 
beginning more than fifty years ago, in 
about 1942, in a work of total dedication 
by Mr. Arlindo Correa da Silva, who is 
our ‘uncle’, as everyone affectionately calls 
him. 

“Arlindo Correa da Silva was born on 
2nd June, 1910, in Campina Grande in 
Paraiba, a state in the north of Brazil. His 
parents were Jose Joaquim Correa and 
Josepha da Silva Correa. He lost his 
mother when he was seven years of age 
and studied in the Baptist College in Recife, 
which is a Protestant institution. He was 
trained as an accountant and became a 
journalist, when he began to struggle ^gainst 
social abuses and defend victims, being 
greatly motivated by his love for children. 
When he was twenty-two years old, he came 
south and after passing through various 
towns, settled in Belo Horizonte, in the 
central region of Brazil. He joined the 
spiritualist movement and founded a maga- 
zine called ‘The Power 99 . One day, (he 

cannot say the exact date), in about 1942, 
he had a great surprise. He was bathing 
in a pool when a person rose up in front 
of him and began to speak to him. Faced 



\e previous issue) 

with this strange situation — after all, he 
was bathing — he did not immediately 
perceive who the person was. What did he 
want ? Who was he ? ‘My name is 
Brahmananda, and I am a disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna.’ Arlindo did not know what 
to say. At that time, as he was still a 
spiritualist, he was startled by this appari- 
tion and the words it spoke, which were 
more than these short sentences recorded 
here. He contacted a person who was 
interested in philosophy, named Francisco 
Xavier, who is now widely known as “Chico 
Xavier”. The latter comforted him and 
said that in the Gospels , Jesus says: ‘In my 
Father’s house there are many mansions,’ 
and that he must be going into another 
mansion. Arlindo took heart and ceased to 
be frightened, because he had never heard 
anything about these names and had never 
been interested in any other religion besides 
Christianity, and he decided to co-operate. 
The Swami Brahmananda began to appear 
to him frequently and guide him, even as 
to what books he should read. Even the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna , a present from 
a friend, came into his hands. At that time 
he still had a job, but the Swami advised 
him to give up everything and devote him- 
self solely to children. In view of this 
guidance he sold everything he had, and 
bought a piece of land in Betim. In that 
area, because there was no water, land was 
cheap and it was possible to buy a property. 
At that time, there were some friends with 
him: Jose Waldir Fonseca, Jose Joachim 
Costa, Antonio Luiz Araujo and Clemente. 
As he had no money, he could not manage 
to get a loan from the banks. Sri Rama- 
krishna then brought Rosalina Dutra 
Agricola, a woman of high standing in the 





The Object of Vedanta 



It was a very 'beauteous evening calm 
and free' like the heart of a saint. Nature 
seemed to be wrapped up in herself in bliss- 
ful meditation — like a sage in samadhi. line 
birds had gone to their nests; the cattle were 
safe in their sheds, and after the day's toil 
man was either saying his prayers, or enjoy- 
ing the repose that reigned throughout. I’he 
nightingale alone v>£as pouring forth a flood 
of the softest melody, which accorded very 
well with the sublime stillness of the hour. 
The song of any other bird would have 
appeared silly at that time. The gentle, 
unobtrusive smell of the flowers of the eve- 
ning enhanced its sweetness, while the 
gentle stream of the infant moonlight of the 
time lent to it an ineffable charm. The Jumna 
was flowing on at its usual majestic pace, 
and on its silver sands, now become classical 
by the wealth of associations, and on that 
splendid moonlit evening, entered Krishna 
accompanied by the gopis, and Radha, 
Rukmini and Satyabhama. The favourite 
flute was soon on his lips, and the tune he 
sang at that silent hour, — ah! who can 
describe it — was to the galaxy that sur- 
rounded him a veritable magic spell. This 
harmony was not, however, to last long, for, 
shortly after, Krishna noticed a calf lying 
dead a few yards' distance from them and, 
when approached, it was found to be his 
most favourite one. The sorrow for the loss 
was general, but after musing for a while 
Krishna said: 'No matter. It can be restored 
to life. There is one way for it and only one, 
and that is, every one of you should speak 
out what she most sincerely desires at this 
hour, what droughts the moonlight, the 
river, and this evening hour put into her 
mind. This, if honestly and frankly said. 



would bring back the calf to life. Such is the 
power of truth.' 

This was agreed to, and the ladies began 
one after another to speak out their hearts. 
One gopi said, 'I should most like to undis- 
turbedly enjoy, the music of thy magic flute, 
O my Krishna! That I value above all others.' 
Another said, 'I wish to swim with thee in 
this delightful moonlight in this Jumna 
which flows on like melted silver.' A third 
said, 'I have always been longing, and the 
desire is now intensified, O Krishna! for as 
much independence as a man has, longing 
to set at naught all social superstitions about 
woman's modesty, weakness and so forth, 
all of which merely mean woman's slavery; 
to wear male attire, and walk about with a 
stick in hand and shoes and turban just 
wherever I please. Woman's life, as it is, is 
simply a curse.' A fourth said, 'I should like 
to be a rsi saying his prayers on the 
Himalayas and performing ablutions on 
evenings like these at the very birthplace of 
the Ganges.' Another said, 'I wish to go 
about helping the poor, looking after the 
sick and the wounded, and carry consola- 
tion and peace to desolate homes. What self- 
ish enjoyment could be desired in this world 
so full of misery?' 'I should like to be a great 
orator,' said another, 'delivering, on even- 
ings like these, eloquent speeches on the 
reform of society, advancement of civiliza- 
tion and so on, and be talked about 
everywhere.' 'These do not please me,' said 
another, 'I should like to be the very har- 
mony that reigns at this hour, the inner calm 
that pervades the world this splendid eve- 
ning.' The turn passed on — one wanted 
wealth, another jewels, another beauty, and 
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so on — till it came to Satyabhama and she 
said, 'My only wish at all times is to have 
you, my Krishna, incomprehensible cun- 
ning Krishna, all for my self / Then followed 
Radha saying, 'Beautiful as our bodies are, I 
wish that we should cast them off and be the 
very love that binds us both. 1 wish to be all 
Love and nothing else. There is nothing 
sweeter or more beautiful.' Last came 
Rukmini's turn and she said, 'My Lord, 
what a curious drama you have caused in so 
short a time! All my sisters here have spoken 
the truth, but what pleased one did not 
please the rest, and that is because the things 
desired have no intrinsic virtue of their own. 
One thing however is common among all 
here, namely, a desire for happiness, and 
that too for that kind of happiness knowing 

which the mind does not wish to know fur- 

■ 

ther and where it permanently abides. It is 
this stability, this fullness of knowledge and 
this happiness that all seek alike, but they 
seek for them exactly where they are not. 
The large catalogue of things now desired 
by them itself shows that it is not in the 
power of any external thing to give what 
they seek. I have learnt this, and knowing 
this, sit calm; and in the ''myself", or rather 
in the self that alone remains (for the "my" 
is a changing external thing) are all the 
three — permanence, bliss and knowledge. 
Ail I desire is that I should desire nothing 
and be the self alone/ No sooner were these 
words spoken than the calf, which had 
already begun to show signs of life, rose up 
and danced with joy before the lovely 
group. 

Rukmini's words in the above story are 
pregnant with wisdom. To understand 
them aright, we shall study the story a little 
more closely. Gopi Laksmi wants jewels: she 
thinks that they would make her happy. 
Here, evidently the desire is not for jewels as 
such, but for the happiness which she 
expects them to give. Gopi Sarasvati thinks 
about Laksmi's request within herself: 



'Jewels I have known, they please it is true, 
but only for a while. A more lasting pleasure 
is that of learning: nobody can rob me of 
that; so I want learning. It will make me 
perfectly happy/ Had Laksmi already 
known about the happiness which jewels 
give, doubtless she would have asked for 
something else. It is therefore plain that the 
mind seeks not for mere happiness, but for 
happiness with a new element of per- 
manence added to it, and it tries one tiling 
after another and says 'this won't do, this 
won't do/ Had the happiness from jewels 
been stable and all sufficient, the mind 
would have rested there, and there would 
have been no longing to know about learn- 
ing and the happiness that it could give. In 
other words, the knowledge of jewels is not 
all-sufficient, because the happiness from it 
is not all-sufficient and stable. Where there 
is perfect happiness, there the mind does not 
seek to know further, for desire means insuf- 
ficiency, want. Therefore perfect bliss is 
identical with all-knowledge (i.e., the 
absence of necessity to know further), and 
no bliss can be perfect unless it be all-know- 
ing as well as permanent. So perfect happi- 
ness means all-permanence, all-knowledge 
and all-bliss. The mind is constantly seeking 
for perfect happiness, i.e., for the above 
indivisible triad. Life is nothing but a chain 
of experiences, and under the prompting of 
the inner impulse to seek this triad we try 
one thing after another — wealth, learning, 
beauty, fame, etc., and after ages and ages of 
experience come to know what Rukmini has 
said, that no external thing can ever give 
what we seek. 

The result is, the mind gives up the futile 
search and ceases to do its only function — 
that of projecting itself into the external 
world and searching for and collecting 
experience. But the cessation of this function 
does not mean total annihilation of life. 
There is an ultimate substratum of con- 

s 

(Continued on page 341 ) 




Existentialism and Swami Vivekananda 



SWAMI TATHAGATANANDA 

Time and again humanity has found itself compelled to pause in the midst of its 
worldly preoccupations and wonder — about the vast universe, and its origin and 
purpose. The most enigmatic wonder has been the appearance of human beings. 
Existentialism is a study of the enigma. In this article the author scans the main ideas of 
this school and concludes that Vedanta surpasses the former's understanding of human 
existence. The Swami is the spiritual leader of the Vedanta Society, Nero York. 



Wha t is exis ten tialism ? 
Existentialism is a movement, a pre- 
dominant emotion, and not a precise sys- 
tem. It is one of the avenues through which 
the thinkers tried to respond to the challenge 
posed by the contemporary crisis. This crisis 
stems from the lack of knowledge about 
man. Man has forgotten his spiritual 
heritage and the dignity of life. He is con- 
sidered as one of the things of the world. 
'There is something frightening about the 
last half century's description of modem 
man', says Karl Jaspers, a noted existen- 
tialist: 

Burning the bridges to the past, he 
surrenders to the situation, to chance, to 
the mere instant. He still lives among 
stageprops left from other times, but they 
have ceased to set the stage of his life; 
they look like piles of rubbish. Man can 
see they are fictions. Man seems bound 
for the void, turning to it in despair or in 
a triumph of destruction . 1 
From this depressive situation in man's life, 
existentialism aims at the freedom of man. 

Existentialism has captured Ihe mind of 
modern man, especially in Europe. Two 
great wars and their devastating effect, 

1. Karl Jaspers, Existentialism and Humanism 
(New York: Russell F. Moore Co., 1952), 
pp. 65-6. 



frustrations, and the scientific view of life 
gave birth to this philosophy. Existentialism 
is a revolt against naturalism, idealism, and 

over-intellectualism. Naturalism advocates 

■ 

a materialistic philosophy of life, and man 
loses his significance, being completely 
engulfed in matter. Idealism, though 
improving his self-image, still does not 
satisfy his innate craving. He feels helpless 
and sees no freedom ahead. He is goal-less. 
The overdose of intellectualism chokes with 
abstract thought the life of passion and feel- 
ing. 

Existentialism raises its voice of protest 
against the rigour and discipline of reflec- 
tive contemplation. It wants to give articula- 
tion to feelings through this philosophy as 
was done in the ages of Romanticism, 
Nietzscheism, and Bergsonism in earlier 
periods. Ennui, emptiness, helplessness and 
meaninglessness of life demand a new 
search for meaning, freedom and peace in 
life. This philosophy poses the question: 
What is unique about man? Does man have 
anything unique in his character? Existen- 
tialism urges nothing short of concrete 
reality. Can it pacify what is called the 
'metaphysical demand' of human nature? 
Man's individuality, freedom, and 
'responsibility' for being what he is, is 
emphasized in this philosophy. Man is not 
to be equated with things and beings. He is 
very unique. 
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There exists a number of different ver- 

■ 

sions of existentialism. There is the nihilistic 
and atheistic existentialism of Sartre, the 
Protestant existentialism of Kierkegaard, 
the Catholic variety ot Gabriel Marcel, and 
varying shades of other opinions. It has no 
rigid or systematized philosophy. The 
schools vary in their principles and there is 
wide divergence in their philosophical out- 
look. There exists incoherent, loose ideas 
throughout their literary works. They seek 
to articulate their views more through 
novels and plays than through philosophi- 
cal works. This is in substantial measure 
responsible for the popularity of their points 
of view. It is a developing philosophy with 
various ramifications extending into the 
various areas of art, literature, religion, 
psychotherapy, history, etc. It is also a high- 
ly controversial and much misunderstood 
system of thought. It has been interpreted in 
altogether contradictory wavs. One group 
maintains that it has brought philosophy 
down to earth for the first time in the West. 
It is a new label for Christianity. Other 
, groups denounce it for individual libera- 
tionism and its proneness to nihilism. 

This school does not hold any fixed 
thought and therefore it does not come 
within the purview of any systematic 
philosophical discussion that is logically in- 
telligible. Heidegger had political alliance 
with the Nazis. It is also difficult to say 
whether he was a theist or an atheist. He, of 
course, in later life became a mystic, having 
deep faith in the ultimate mysterious nature 
of Reality. Sartre in later life became a torrid 
Marxist and joined the French army to fight 

the Germans. 

■ ✓ 

* 

Protest against intellect ualism 

Soren Kierkegaard, a Danish thinker 
(1813-1855), who is regarded as the true 
precursor of modem existentialism, raised 
his voice of protest against intellect ualism, 
particularly in the form of Hegelian 



Absolutism which laid stress on the objec- 
tivity of truth. HegeTs objective idealism 
incorporates the truth of subjective idealism 
and realism. The world is the externalization 
of the Absolute. Kierkegaard asserted, 'Sub- 
jectivity is truth or truth is subjectivity/ He 
could never have though that God was an 
object. Moreover, HegeTs system reduced 
man to an insignificant item in the universe 
and denied him any freedom. Kierkegaard 
laid stress on the simple truth, generally 
overlooked in traditional philosophy, that 




existence is primordial and irreducible. This 
concrete existence is unamenable to rational 
analysis and proof. It rather forms the very 
core of human reality in its inner subjective 
attitude. This philosophy tends to 
emphasize the importance of the 
individual's goals in life and the values he 
has discovered for himself. The fundamen- 
tal strain of existentialism finds its explicit 
formulation in Sartre's statement: 'Existence 
precedes essence/ In T am a man', the 'I am' 
denotes existence, and 'man' signifies 
essence. 'Essence is what a tiling is, and 
existence that it is.' Sartre makes it clear in 
his statement: 'Man first is, and afterwards 
he is tills or that.' This point has been further 
clarified by Dr. S. N. L. Shrivastava as 
follows: 

The existence which precedes essence 
is the cardinal principle of existentialism 
and the one which has given the name of 
the movement. This principle, which is 
applicable to man is best understood 
when contrasted with its opposite prin- 
ciple, viz. that essence precedes exist- 
ence, which is applicable to a material 
object, say, a paper knife. One cannot 
suppose that it (krtile) has been brought 
into existence without essence, i.e., the 
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manner in which it is made and the 
definite purpose for which it is made. In 
the case of man also, according to the 
theists, the individual, before he is 
brought into existence, exists in the mind 
of God or his essence is there in the mind 
of God. 2 

This idea is the pivot round which this 
philosophy moves. It has been criticized, 
however, by Dr. Ras Behari Das in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

...the strength of the existentialist 
philosophers lies rather in their acute 
psychological or phenomenological 
analyses than in the logical coherence of 
their ideas. When they separate essence 
from human existence, I do not know 
how they can still make any significant 
assertion about human existence. If I am 
absolutely free, as Sartre points out, and 
if there is no God and no objective value, 
I do not see how and to whom I am still 
responsible, especially when there is no 
standing T to bear the burden. 3 

Subjectivity of truth 

Although existentialism has been stig- 
matized by several thinkers as the 
'philosophy of irrationalism', and 'the 
philosophy of disillusionment', it has also 
been addressed as 'a philosophy of faith and 
crisis'. Soren Kierkegaard was indeed a 
great genius, and the most daring and 
courageous exponent of the existentialist 
movement. His originality and serious 
thinking command our respect. 1 le definite- 
ly inaugurated a new era of philosophical 
inquiry for the West by declaring the subjec- 
tivity of truth. He earnestly sought to shift 
the European speculative balance. 
(Theodore Haecker described this dramatic 
reversal process of philosophical inquiry in 



2. Aryan Path , July, 1986, V. 21, p. 309. 

3. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, History of Philosophy: 

Eastern and Western, p. 438. 



the West thus: 'He wishes to go from the 
person over the things to the person, and not 
from the things over the persons to the 
tilings.') He extolled the silence find detach- 
ment necessary for deep spiritual experien- 
ces. 'God loves silence.' 'The moment I talk 
to another man about my highest con- 
cerns... in that very moment, God has less 
power over me.' He says, '. . .God is a subject, 
and therefore exists only for subjectivity in 
inwardness.' Human existence has to be 
understood subjectively as the real and 
intrinsic truth emerges out of one's inmost 
depth of existence. Actually he meant the 
kindling of inner light — the real source of 
wisdom. 

European philosophers in general, 
excepting a few, take an objective attitude to 
comprehend the Self. They labour hard to 
explain the subjective in terms of the object, 
the inner in terms of the outer. This bias for 
objectivity is at the root of the failure of the 
Western theories of Self. Kierkegaard pin- 
pointed, with all the emphasis at his com- 
mand, the Western substitution of man for 
God as the root cause of all our maladies. He 
says, 'Truth is naked... in order to explain 
the truth, one must divest oneself of all one's 
inward clothes, of thoughts, conceptions, 
selfishness, etc....' The riddles of life stem 
from a partial knowledge of life. The most 
fundamental problem of human 
experience — the relation of the one and the 
many, changelessness and change, unity 
and plurality — can be solved only through 
the Vedantic approach to the Self. Swamiji 
says. 

The background, the reality of 
everyone, is that same Eternal,. . . It is the 
Atman, the Soul, in the saint and the 
sinner,... 4 All this universe was in 



4. The Complete Works of Szvami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), Vol. 2, 

p. 168. 
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Brahman, and it was, as it were, 
projected out of Him, and has been 
moving on to go baqk to the source from 
which it was projected, like the electricity 
which comes out of the dynamo, com- 
pletes the circuit and returns to it The 
same is the case with the soul. Projected 
from Brahman, it passed through all 
sorts of vegetable and animal forms, and 
i ( last it is in man, and man is the nearest 
approach to Brahman. To go back to 
Brahman from which we have been 
projected is the great struggle of life . 5 

Uniqueness of man: Objective stud}/ 

This movement has rendered a signal 
service to us all by demanding our sincere 
attention to the uniqueness inherent in all of 
us. This awareness of our own mystery and 
dignity of life is very important in view of 
our absolute helplessness in the midst of 
colossal organized structures threatening to 
reduce us to an object. This self-introspec- 
tive mood, if sincerely pursued with greater 
acumen, finer insight and deep spiritual 
intuition, may in due time evolve the 
concept of Atman as the true inner self of 
man, so dear to Swamiji. A speculative 
philosophy, based on reason and sense- 
experience cannot determine the immortal 
Self in us. As regards the incompetence of 
reason to unveil the suprasensuous truth, 
Swamiji remarks. 

The field of reason or of the conscious 
workings of the mind, is narrow and 
limited. There is a little circle within 
which human reason must move. It can- 
not go beyond. Every attempt to go 
beyond is impossible, yet it is beyond 
this circle of reason that there lies all that 
humanity holds most dear. All these 
questions, whether there is an immortal 
soul, whether there is a God, whether 
there is any supreme intelligence guid- 

5. ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 258-9. 



ing this universe or not, are beyond the 
field of reason. Reason can never answer 
these questions. What does reason say? 
It says, T am agnostic; I do not know 
either yea or nay/ Yet these questions are 
so important to us. Without a proper 
answer to them, human life will be pur- 
poseless. All our ethical theories, ail our 
moral attitudes, all that is good and great 
in human nature, have been moulded 
upon answers that have come from 
beyond this circle . 6 

A 

Gabriel Marcel, Karl jaspers and others 
belonging to the rightist group (the group 
maintains a more or less milder attitude and 
accepts a theistic world-view; the leftist 
group is represented by Heidegger and 
Sartre, who are spokesmen of atheism) 
resort to faith as an aid to having com- 
munion with God. They believe that life 
without communion with God is absolutely 
meaningless. This school puts much 
emphasis on mood, feeling and other emo- 
tions as the means of knowing the problems 
of life, and due to this dependence it has 
landed in great trouble. They have chal- 
lenged the prevalent trend of intellectualism 
and its exclusive emphasis on the role of 
reason in philosophical discussion. How- 
ever, this method of experience 'is more like 
that of an artist than that of a scientist'. 
Again, 'by over stressing the non-cognitive 
approach to reality, this school seems to be 
moving to the opposite pole — irrationalism. 
To prescribe the irrational at the cost of the 
principle of rationality may be inviting some 
sort of chaos in mental life, thought and 
conduct/ That is why this school is 'anti- 
intellectualist through and through/ 

In the modern age Swami Vivekananda 
is the best exponent of Vedanta which pos- 
tulates pure consciousness as the support 
and substance of the manifold. The central 



6. ibid., Vol. I, p. 181. 
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principle in aii knowledge is consciousness, 
the light that reveals the object. Each and 
every act of cognition is but an expression of 
Pure Consciousness through a mental 
•mode. In Western thought a clear-cut 
demarcation between the mind and the cog- 
nizing Seif is rarely seen. Mind, normally is 
accepted in the West as characterized by 
consciousness. Self in Vedanta is not an 
existent but existence — not in the sense of a 
category, but as identical with experience. 
The Seif, thus, is pure being and plenary 
awareness. This is the real source of abiding 
happiness. Hence it is referred to as dnanda 
(bliss). 

Subjective approach 

Whatever be the label of existentialism, 
there is a unanimity among them, which 
recognizes the primacy of man. They are not 




concerned about existence as such, but with 
human existence. "'Existential philosophy is 
a personal philosophy; the subject of inquiry 
is the human person.' Man cannot know 
himself from the outside. Once the truth of 
his existence is known, the individual will 
give up the world and be contemplative in 
search of himself. They take man as the 
central theme of philosophy, and they 
accept man as a true, self-creating, seif- 
transcending subject. 

The importance of existentialism con- 
sists in its turning the attention of man on 
himself. It realizes the need of inwardness. 
But unfortunately they (philosophers) 
themselves never accepted seriously this life 
of inwardness. Moreover, their method of 
self-analysis is defective in view of their mis- 
take in accepting 'the shadow of man for 



man'. They accept the self as an existent, and 
separate man from himself and the objective 
world. This is not a satisfactory concept of 
man. This is evident from the series of terms 
indicating 'certain states or moods that they 
attribute to human existence'. 

The students of this philosophy are con- 
stantly confronted by the negative terms 
such as: anguish, dread, frenzy, horror, 
despair, absurdity, nothingness, nausea and 
death. The man is surrounded by hostile 
forces without, and depressive fares within. 
Therefore his life is beset with problems 
which do not leave till death. This life of man 
'is a nucleus of nothingness', and man has 
been moving towards his destiny which is 
death. This constant threat of extinction 
causes nausea cind its concomitant evils. 
Man leads a dull, drab, dreary and cheerless 
existence. 'Man, thus, is an unwanted 
being'; in the words of Sartre, 'he is a useless 
passion.' Heidegger goes one step further 
and demands that man has to be aware of 
the inevitability of death every moment to 
enable him to meet the challenge of death. 
The greatest advantage of having a Vedantic 
view of man — divinity of man, man as a 
spiritual being — is here. The Self of man is 
eternal, immortal; hence it is beyond death. 
Weak man can transcend through spiritual 
struggle the strong grip of cause-and-effect 
determinism and become completely free. 

Vedantic views 

The existentialist concept of conscious- 
ness, as upheld by its atheistic school, does 
not accept the Vedantic view. Sartre does 
not accept both Kant and Husserl for their 
belief in a Transcendental Ego. Jean Paul 
Sartre (1905-1980), who represented atheis- 
tic existentialism, did not develop any 
unambiguous philosophy. Heinemann says 
about Sartre: 'The French existentialist 
leader knows that most of his terms are 
ambiguous, but he needs them in this form 
in order to build up his system, which is in 
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fact a philosophy of ambiguity.' Swamiji's 
philosophy — essence of Vedanta — does not 
suffer from such defects. Vedanta is very 
helpful in solving the anomalies faced by 
Sartre. Vedanta admits a distinction 
between the real Self and individual Self in 
the relative plane, but this apparent duality 
vanishes in Samadhi. The manifold, being a 
reflection of the One underlying the many, 
gets completely eclipsed in the super-con- 
scious experience which is beyond all 
relativity. Following the spirit of Vedanfa 
and on the basis of his own personal 
experience, Swamiji accepts the unity of 
existence. There is only the 'One, eternal, 
unchanging, infinite — the "One without a 
second "/ 7 

False knowledge divides us; true insight 
bom of genuine mystical experience gives 
us the wisdom of Unity. Existentialists have 
deprived themselves of having the com- 
prehensive vision of truth by giving undue 
stress upon choice, commitment, and action. 
Intense spiritual life may win the vision of 
truth through intuition. Vedanta accepts 
unity of existence, but the latter is never 
divorced from the essence — the being of the 
manifold. Essence — being the source of 
ethics, values, and culture — has to be 
accepted in a comprehensive philosophy of 
life. Swamiji says. 

The infinite oneness of the soul is tbe 
eternal sanction of all morality, that you 
and I are not only brothers— every litera- 
ture voicing man's struggle towards 
freedom has preached that for you — but 
that you and I are really one. . .this is the 
dictate of Indian philosophy . 8 
Swamiji's philosophy gives adequate 
importance to both — essence and existence. 
By experiencing existence as the manifesta- 
tion of the One, it does not create a false 



7, Ibid., Vol. 8, p. 5 

8. Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 189. 



dualism as the existentialists do. They 
dichotomize between essence and existence 
and thereby become an easy victim of 
dualism — the root of all anxieties. Swamiji is 
neither pessimistic nor optimistic. He is a 
die-hard realist who is sure of our great 
future through illumination. 

Divinity of man 

The tragedy of human life squarely 
stems from our metaphysical ignorance 
about our divinity. Rootlessness creates all 
problems of existential anguish. 'A more 
serious source of resistance/ says Rello May, 

is the one that runs through the whole of 
modern western society — namely, the 
psychological need to avoid and, in some 
ways, repress, the whole concern with 
'being'. In contrast to other cultures 
which may be very concerned with 
being — particularly Indian and Orien- 
tal — the characteristic of our period in 
the West, as Marcel rightly phrases it, is 
precisely that awareness of 'the sense of 
the ontological — the sense of being — is 
lacking. Generally speaking, modem 
man is in this condition; if ontological 
demands worry him at all, it is only 
dully, as an obscure impulse/ 9 

Swami Vivekananda's concept of man is 
that he is essentially spirit, Atman, encased 
in a psycho physical organism. In spite of the 
optimism of the philosophers; a thoroughly 
man-centred philosophy can never get 
through logic any glimpse of Swamiji's 
Atman-centred man. If, instead of the con- 
cept of a distant or extra-cosmic God giving 
His Grace to a devotee, life is looked upon 
as conceived and sustained in Divinity, 
revelation will be interpreted as the 
manifestation of divinity in a pure heart. 



9. Quoted in The Healthy Personality, edited by 
Hung-Min Chiang and Abraham Maslow, 

p. 62. 
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This experience of the suprasensuous and 
the supramental does not depend on logical 
arguments however brilliant. Direct insight 
into the depth of truth comes to those who 
are absolutely pure in thought, word and 
deed. Vedanta is quite emphatic that impul- 
ses, weakness and impurity undermine 
man's capacity to think clearly, perceive cor- 
rectly, or reason rightly. 'Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.' 

Existentialism and Vedanta 

The difference between the two sys- 
tems — existentialism and Vedanta — is radi- 
cal. The Being of Vedanta, being spiritual in 
nature, can never be adequately conceived 
by any one system or by the numbers of 
systems that depend on reason and sense 
experience. Although the existentialist 
movement has rightly upheld the glory and 
dignity of human life, yet it has failed to 
present any practical scheme of discipline 
leading to final emancipation from all 
bondages and consequent illumination. In 
Swnmiji's philosophy moksu (illumination) 
is the bedrock on which his entire teaching 
is founded. Religion and life arc not dif- 
ferent poles, but they are one and the same. 
Indian genius discovered harmony in a 
higher synthesis where apparent contraries 
get dissolved. Vedanta sees One in many. 
The conflict between faith and reason is due 
to the dichotomizing tendency of the intel- 
lect. Moral life helps to gain insight into 
spiritual life. Morally pure persons with the 
help of their pure intellect can develop a 
suprasensuous and suprarationa) faculty of 
intuition, which is far superior to intellect 
and unravels truth hitherto not known. 

Revelation introduces to us an aspect of 
life which is not otherwise accessible. Thus 
reason, through intense spiritual living, cul- 
minates in faith, and intellect in intuition, in 
the due process of development. Therefore 
they are not a leap 'over seventy thousand 
fathoms of water'. The thinkers of this 



school do not accept any divine plan behind 
the world. Vedanta accepts the presence of 
one selfeffulgent Reality which holds, 
penetrates, monitors and regulates worldly 
phenomena. Our indwelling divinity 
enables us to have Self-knowledge. That is 
the sole purpose of creation. Man has been 
travelling always from lower truth to higher 
truth. This perception of the cosmic plan, 
and the understanding that Self-knowledge 
is attainable through the mastery of our 
weaknesses is a positive source of deep 
satisfaction and joy, says Swamiji. 'Man's 
struggle is in the mental sphere. A man is 
greater in proportion as he can control his 
mind. When the mind's activities are per- 
fectly at rest, the Atman manifests Itself .' 10 
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Therefore in Vedanta the cause of evolu- 
tion is much deeper. It is the innermost urge 
of life to experience the true nature of life. 
Our ego creates division and tension; there- 
fore Vedanta exhorts us to transcend the 
finite ego to attain spiritual consummation. 
Kierkegaard accepts the limitation of reason 
and our sheer incapacity to know our real 
nature in our unregenerated state. He also 
accepts that real knowledge of ourselves, 
and not a mass of objective knowledge, is the 
saving truth in life. These are accepted by 
Vedanta too. 



That truth is subjectivity, that the prac- 
tice of detachment and the cultivation of 
true inwardness is a means of transcending 
one's weakness, and, finally, that it is the 
individual's responsibility to attain Self- 
knowledge, receives hearty appreciation 



10. The Complete Works of Swmui Vivekmiauda, 
Vol. 7, pp. 154-5. 
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from the Vedantists. Vedanta wants to study 
the entire gamut of life in all its aspects, it is 
not interested in the superficial study of life. 
Existentialists lack both the breadth of 
vision and the comprehensiveness of under- 
stein ding that Vedanta has. The mistake lies 
ill the one-sided view of life they study. 
They are no doubt men of extraordinary 
insight and scholarship. But a fundamental 
misconception about the timeless Truth un- 
derlying the manifold has caused their 
shortsightedness. Most of the high priests of 
tills school of thought are definitely original 
thinkers with deep insight. However, they 
did not attain the beatific visit >n of that time- 
less truth due to a materialistic concept of 
life. If they had such an experience, as we 
find in the life of Swamiji, this philosophy 
would have been completely different. That 
certainly does not mean we are not a ware of 



their singular achievement in giving a new 
philosophy of tire dignity of life. Existen- 
tialism is a new name for an ancient Vedan- 
tic way of self-inquiry — 'Atmdnam viddhV or 
'Know thyself', so beautifully delineated in 
the Upanisads. True existentialism gets full 
articulation in the makavakya (the great 
saying): 'Tat Tvam AsT, That Thou Art'. 11 
Swami Vivekananda . became a great 
humanist in tire real sense of the term by 
experiencing in his personal life the 

Absolute, and visualizing the Divine in and 

♦ 

through all. He realized that one Supreme 
Brahman who pervades the whole universe 
and is the sum-total of all souls. Therefore, 
from a superficial point of view we find 
many of his ideas in common with this 
School. Beyond that, agreement must stop.G 

11. Chandogya-Upanisad , VI. 8.7. 
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sciousness behind the mind, as is daily seen 
in sound dreamless slumber where the mind 
is at rest. This consciousness is always 
present, it is permanent. Does it want to 
know anything outside itself, or does it want 
anything at all? No, for the mind by which 
it communicated with the outer world has 
already given up its work as useless. When 
1 go to the office, I wear my coat find turban. 
Suppose I resign my office work as not 
worth my while? Then I lay aside the turban 
and coat and remain free. Similarly, when 
the search after external things is found not 
worth the while, the mind is laid aside and 
the consciousness behind it lives by itself: it 
does not want to know anything outside, nor 
does it want anything at all, and it always 
is. In other words, it is all permanence, 
knowledge and bliss. It is this threefold 
compound which is called 'the Self'. 

The mind, in all its longings after exter- 
nal tilings, is, as we have seen, really seeking 



the above indivisible compound — the Self — 
only in the wrong place, as the beetle in the 
story of Sir Walter Raleigh's escape from 
prison, that went seeking after butter 
smeared on its own head. Therefore does the 
Upanisad say: 'Behold, not indeed for the 
husband's sake the husband is dear, but for 
the sake of the Self is dear the husband. 
Behold, not indeed for the wife's sake the 
wife is dear, but for the sake of the Self is 
dear the wife.' 

This Self is not myself or thyself, for the 
'mine' and 'thine' belong to the mind which 
as we have seen must cease before the Self is 
realized. In the light of the Self the differen- 
ces of I and you are not. The aim of Vedanta 
is to point out where the Self is and how it 
can be reached. Whether we will or not, we 
(or rather all living creatures) are really seek- 
ing the Self in all our doings, and Vedanta 
only helps us in shaping our efforts in the 
right direction.^ 



Spiritual Experiences in Dream 

RICHARD CHAMBERS PRESCOTT 

Are certain dream-experiences spiritually meaningful? At times Sri Ramakrishna 
gave some hints about it. The author attempts to study some of his reactions to the 
disciples' dreams . Mr. Prescolt is of Edmonds, U.S.A. 



MASTER: (in an ecstatic mood): Ah me l Ah 
me! 

DEVOTEE: But , sir, it ivas only a dream. 

MASTER : Is a dream a small thing? 

Indeed, we spend one third of our life 
span on this earth in the dream state. And 
yet we disregard this wondrous state as just 
sleep, mere rest. The dream state composes 
our subtle life It is somewhere between the 
realm of matter and pure Spirit, the Divine 
Mother, who is purest Consciousness. She is 
tlie ineffable Reality we all seek. Taijasa is the 
self-luminous dream state, the Fire of Con- 

I 

sciousness burning self-radiant in the subtle 
plane.... Only a dream, no, it is brilliant Self 
Consciousness reflecting Itself as seer, 
seeing and seen — the three-fold phenomena 
rising out of one's own Self's luminosity. 

M: It is like that of a man just awakened from 
sleep. He becomes aware of himself. You 
arc always united with God. 

MASTER: Do you ever dream of me? 

M: Yes, Sir. Many times. 

MASTER: How? Did you dream of me as 
giving you instruction? 

M. remained silent. 

MASTER: If you ever see me instructing 
you, then blow that it is Satchidananda 
Himself that does so. 

M. related his dream experiences to Sri 

Ramakrishna, who listened attentively. 

MASTER (to M.): That is very good. Don't 
reason any more. You are a folloxoer of 
Shakti (the Divine Mother). 

This is the real essence of the dream 



state — Reality Itself. The impersonal Sat- 
chidananda (Self, Luminosity, Love) is what 
reveals and revels within the emergence of 
Self. It is Atman (Self) that shows Atman, 
Reality, the Divine Mother, God, the Inef- 
fable. Who is seeing whom? Ramakrishna 
was very interested in the details of M/s 
dream. He must have dreamt of the Great 
Goddess. If he has seen Her, then he need 
not intellectualize about the nature of things 
anymore. In svapna (dream) M. has seen that 
the Great Mother is indeed everything! 
What else is there to think about or imagine 
over? She revealed Herself to him in the 
luminous taijasa ! 

MASTER: Again, there are instances of 
people's realizing God in a dream and by 
divine grace. 

Most definitely! In these fourteen quota- 
tions from The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna you 
will see that this can be so. Once an 
individual went to Swami Shivananda to 
receive a sacred and secret bljti mantra. But 
at the moment of getting the mantra, the 
person stated that he had already got that 
very same mantra in the dream state! The 
person said the Swami gave the mantra in the 
dream. Yet, the Swami stated that it was 
none other than God (Satchidananda) who 
is the only guide, instructor, teacher, gave 
him this mantra. 

* 

MASTER: Do you dream? Do you dream of 
a flame? A lighted torch? A married 
woman ? A cremation ground? It is good 
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to dream of these things. 

PURNA: / dreamt of you. You were seated 
and were telling me something. 
MASTER: What? Some instructions? Tell 
me some of it. 

PURNA: I don't remember now . 

It seems clear that to Ramakrishna these 
are important dream symbols, dream 
appearances, auspicious images — primor- 
dial images that have great sentiments, full 
of depth and meaning. Yet, in this example, 
Purna cannot translate the dream instruc- 
tions back into waking memory, as we all 
are often unable to do. The dream state has 
its own language, physics, logic and con- 
tinuum. In the dream state conceptual 
images and thoughts come up in a free and 
spontaneous way. The dream-mind works 
better in some ways, not being restricted by 
logic of the three-dimensional waking con- 
dition. Yes, dreams are very important, as 
important as the waking state. In quantum 
physics, it is considered that thoughts 
(waking or dream thoughts) effect particles, 
and particles become the dense material of 
the waking state which we all believe is the 
only real thing. 

There is a story in The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna about a farmer zvhose son 
Ham had died. The farmer s wife was upset 
with him because he shozved no grief. The 
farmer replied quietly: Shall l tell you zvhy I 
haven't wept? T had a very vivid dream last 
night. I dreamt I had become a king; / was the 
father of eight sons and zvas \ very happy with 
them. Then l zvoke up. Now 1 am greatly 
perplexed. Should l weep for those eight sons 
or for this one Haru? Ramakrishna con- 
tinued: The farmer zvas a jtuini; therefore he 
realized that the zvaking state is as unreal as 
the dream state. There is only one Substance, 
and that is the Atman (the Self). The Supreme 
Soul is the Witness — the witness of the three 
states of zvaking, dream and deep sleep. These 
things are in your line of thought. The 



zvaking state is only as real as the 
dream . . . . But for my part I accept everything: 
T uriya and also the three states of zvaking , 
dream and deep sleep. I accept all three states. 
I accept all — Brahman and also rnaya, the 
universe, and its living beings. If I accepted 
less I should not get the full iveight. 

In the great mahd-btja, AUM, A is the sym- 
bol of the waking state, U is the symbol of 
the dream state, M is the symbol of the form- 
less dreamless sleep state, and AUM itself 
represents Tunya, the Fourth State, which is 
Pure Consciousness, one's own Self 
(Atman). The farmer realized this Truth- 
formula, so for him the waking and dream 
states had the same consistent reality, or 
unreality if we prefer. For a jitdni 
(Knowledge-oriented) the three states com- 
pose the framework of illusion, unreality. 
Yet for the bhakta (Love-oriented), the three 
states make up the mansion of mirth, that is, 
they appear as a reality. For the vijhmi 
(realized-soul), the Nitya (eternal Reality), 
and the LTld (relative Cosmic Play), are two 
aspects of the one same Reality. 

MASTER: Ah me! (as hezvatched a drama in 

the Star Theatre). 

The scene changes: Nilyananda has 
arrived at Navadvip. After a search he meets 
Nirnai (Sri Chaitanya), zoho, in turn, has 
been seeking him. 

When they meet, Nimai says to him : 
'Blessed is my life! Fulfilled is my dream! You 
visited me in a dream and then disappeared.' 

The Master said in a voice choked with 
emotion, 'Nimai said he had seen him in a 
dream. ' 

So it seems that we may indeed see our 
Spiritual Ideal in the dream state, and that 
this can very well be an ecstasy of emotion, 
blessed and fulfilling. Certainly! Why is 
waking-life thought of as different from 
dream-life? They both move in one con- 
tinuum, as waves in an ocean. It is our 
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tendency towards material thinking that 
makes us regard one over the other. Yet, we 
must remember that it is Satchidananda 
alone that is really instructing us in 'the 
waking or the dreaming states. It is simple. 
It is no mystery at all. The great Goddess 
Mother Kali can teach us, instruct us, no 
matter in what state our consciousness 
resides. This is the truth. She is the back- 
ground of every appearance, and She is every 
appearance! 

0 

Consider for a moment the Holy Mother 
Saradamani. There are cases of people who 
never saw her picture, and yet, in the dream 
state they did see this Human Goddess 
protecting them during difficult cir- 
cumstances. There are those who received 
blja-mantra from her in the dream state, and 
later found the mantra tallied exactly with 
that they received in the waking state. No 
wonder, for Sarada-Ma is the Goddess Kali, 
and the Goddess Kali is Sarada-Ma. 

MASTER: I noticed the other day that 
Babnram, Bhavanath , and Harish have a 
feminine nature. In a vision 1 saw 
Babnram as a goddess with a necklace 
around her neck and i vith women com- 
panions about her. He has received some- 
thing in a dream. His body is pure. Only 
a very little effort will awaken his 
spiritual consciousness. 

In the dream state, in dreamless sleep 
and, of course, in infinite Tuny a , we may 
transcend the masculine-feminine barrier. 
This duality is most obvious in the waking 
state where consciousness is embodied in 
the physical, the dense material body. 
Satchidananda is neither masculine nor 
feminine, but we may impose on It any 
quality we desire. Perhaps Baburam had 
received something in the dream state about 
his own Goddess nature, the sacred and 
sublime Feminine. Ramakrishna saw him as 
a goddess, with feminine ornaments and 



female companions. He thus knew that the 
Goddess Kali had somehow emerged in the 
consciousness of Baburam, Really, what is 
masculine, what is feminine? Our prejudice 
confines us. 

M: Yesterday they went to Dakshineswar to 
meditate. I had a dream. 

MASTER: What did you dream? 

M: I dreamt that blarendra and some others 
had become sannyasis. They were sitting 
around a lighted fire. I too was there. They 
were smoking tobacco and blowing out 
puffs of smoke. 1 told them that I could 
smell hemp. 

Profound thinking tells us that all events 
within our space-time fabric are condensed- 
within the Original Matrix of Consciousness 
at the beginning of the Cosmic Universe. 
Past, present and future' are merely the 
spreading out of this wondrous Matrix. 
Over the horizon of our view of this con- 
tinuum, all events have already occurred in 
the Consciousness of the Great Divine 
Mother. It seems that M. had a glimpse over 
the horizon of this continuum to see what 
we frame in our minds as the so-called 
future. Narendra and the others did become 
sannyasis, monks vowed to realize the Self 
Reality, when the Divine Matrix actually 
spread out to that point in the space-time 
fabric of things and events. 

'Why Imve you disturbed my sleep? I was 
dreaming that / was a king and the father of 
seven children. The princes were becoming 
well versed in letters and military arts. 1 was 
secure on my throne and ruled over my suh 
jects. Why have you demolished my world of 
joy?' ' But that was a mere dream', said the 
other man. 'Why should that bother you? 
Fool!' said the wood-cutter. 'You don't un- 
derstand. My becoming a king in the dream 
was just as real as is my being a wood-cutter. 
If being a wood-cutter is real, then being a 
Icing in a dream is real also. ' 
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Who is to say which is more real, the 
waking identity or the dream identity? Both 
are images, appearances over the surface of 
the Self, which is Pure Consciousness 
indeed. Who are vou? the wood-cutter or the 
king? or something more? Consciousness 
can assume any identity, like pure fire on a 
redhot iron ball. In the Katha Upanisad and 
in the Bardo Tltoldol (the Tibetan text on hear- 
ing about Liberation while in the After- 
Death-Plane) various dream state identities 
are described in precise and great detail. No 
one can say which is truly the more real, 
waking identity or dream identity or after- 
death identity. Obviously our real identity 
is in the Some tiling More — more than the 

cosmic play of the Llld, more than the 

4 • 

abstract undivided Eternal. No sage, or 
sages, has ever portrayed the Great Mother 
as She simply is! 

MASTER: I went into samadhi at the sight 
of the image ofBankcvihari ( Sri Krishna ). 
In that state I wanted to touch it. ) did not 
want to visit Govindaji tivice. At 
Mathura I dreamt of Krishna as the 
cowherd boy. Hriday and Mathur Babu 
had the same dream. 

This is a beautiful example of what may 
be called 'shared dreaming', or 'collective 
dreaming'. Indeed, everyone has his own 
individual dream language, but there are 
also dream symbols that arise in conscious- 
ness due to a shared geographical, biologi- 
cal, cultural, or religious background. Per- 
haps this is what happened at Mathura? Or 
perhaps this lucid collective dream was 
actually the condensation of Satchidanand a 
into the form of the cowherd boy Krishna 
which appeared in three dream minds 
simultaneously? Another explanation is in 
terms of Hiranyagarbha, the luminous 
Golden Womb of all dream states, also 
called Sutrdtma, which is the luminous 
thread of the Self running and woven 
throughout every individual dream state 



(taijasa). This is the Divine Mother Herself 
appearing throughout the relative 
phenomena of all dream states. Ultimately it 
is Kali who appears as Krishna. Perhaps, in 
thjs manner She manifested in three dream 
minds all at once. 

At this holy place Khudiram had a dream 
in zuhich the Lord Vishn u promised to be born 
as his son. And Chandra Devi too , in front of 
the Siva temple at Kamarpukur , had a vision 
indicating the birth of a divine child. Upon 
his return the husband found that she had 
conceived. 

Sri Ramakrishna's own parents saw him 
in visions and dreams before his actual birth 
into the physical embodied waking plane. 
How is this possible? Nothing is impossible 
for the Great Goddess. Somehow Khudiram 
and Chandra Devi saw the luminous subtle 
body of little Gadadhar (another name of Sri 
Ramakrishna) before his birth. Or perhaps 
they actually saw the Bhagazmti-tanu. the 
most spiritual Causal Body, of the Divine 
Mother. This is how an Avatara (divine 
incarnation), or an Iswarakoti (God-like 
prophet) takes birth. 

MASTER: Yes. Further , / think of the 
magician and his inagic. The magician 
alone is real. His magic is illusory , like a 
dream. I realized this zvhen I heard the 
Chandi recited. Stimbha and Nisumbha 
(tzvo male demons) were scarcely born 
when I learnt that they were both 
dead.... With the help of Adyasakti 
(Primordial sacred Feminine ), God sports 
as an Incarnation. God through His 
Shakti incarnates Himself as man ( male 
or female). . . . Then alone does it become 
possible for the Incarnation to carry out 
His work.... Every thing is due to the 
Shakti of the Divine Mother. 

The dream state is like a magic show. 
Within the Matrix of the Great Mother ail 
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events have already happened. We are only 
yet to perceive these. No sooner, than 
Sumbha and Nisumbha were born than they 
were dead. All events are like this. The 
Chandi describes the great Mother's Divine 
Play, wherein She destroys all ignorance 
and egotism embodied in the forms of 
patriarchal demons. From the level of the 
Absolute the Mother's Divine Hay has al- 
ready taken place in every single detail. It is 
She who is the Avatara. All incarnations, 
whether female or male, are just particles of 
Her vast Luminosity. They are mere single 
waves of the surface of Her vast and efful- 
gent being. 

MASTER: Their aim is to attain Nirvana. 
They are followers of Vedanta. They con- 
stantly discriminate , saying, 'Brahman 
alone is real, and the world illusory. ' But 
this is an extremely difficult path. If the 
world is illusory, then you too are il- 
lusory. The teacher who gives the instruc- 
tion is equally illusory. His words, too , 
are as illusory as a dream. 

But this experience is beyond the 
reach of the ordinary man. Do you knozv 
what it is like? If you burn camphor noth- 
ing remains. When wood is burnt at least 
a little ash is left. Finally , after the last 
analysis, the devotee goes into samadhi. 
Then he knows nothing whatsoever of ' F 
'you', or the universe. 

Out of your own luminous Seif appears 
the teacher, the teaching, the taught, 
whether in the dream or the waking state. 
Everything exists in you, it is you who are 
the Self of all. All gods and goddesses, all 
incarnations and great souls, all teachers. 



teachings and the taught arise out of your 
own luminous Self in the dream and in the 
waking state. You are the teacher, the teach- 
ing and the taught. Where else can it come 
from? God-like souls are like burnt camphor 
with no trace of egotism. Ordinary souls are 
more like wood-ash, which leaves a trace of 
egotism. 

MASTER: ...Or perhaps you are frightened 
in a dream; yon shake off sleep and are 
wide awake, but still you feel your heart 
palpitating. Egotism is exactly like that. 
You may drive it away, but still it appears 
from somewhere. Then you look sullen 
and say : 'What! I have not been shown 
proper respect!' 

The impressions on the psyche, the feel- 
ing sentiments and the hidden unconscious 
desire-potentials of the dream state effect 
the waking state, just as those same of the 
waking state effect the dream. This is basic 
psychology. Egotism is merely the illusory 
identification of pure Satchidananda with 
the small space-time, psycho-physical 
organism. We are so much more than this 
material and subtle organism. The 
psychosomatic body-mind complex is a 
temporary phenomena. Egotism is believ- 
ing you are this phenomena. When what 
you are is the deathless Atman, the real Self, 
which might be thought of as Real Ego. For 
who is it that becomes the ego? Like every 
other thing, it is also a divine particle of the 
Great Goddess. It has been said by Rama- 
krishna, when speaking of Radha, that She 
was proud in the 'pride' of Krishna. So if this 
'ego' keeps appearing from somewhere, 
perhaps you should recognize where it 
comes froxnO 



a 



The greatest discovery of my generation is that human beings can alter their lives by 
altering their attitudes of mind. 

— Dr. Williams James, the famous American psychologist. 
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WADE DAZEY 



Perhaps because I have begun writing 
this essay on Easter Sunday I a m again force- 
fully reminded of a comparison of Swami 
Vivekananda with St. Paul. Like St. Paul, 
1900 years before him, Swami Vivekananda 
brought the wisdom of the East to the West 
and transmitted the invisible spiritual 
power of his master to those seeking 
answers to their innermost quest for 
spiritual truth. Like St. Paul, Swami 
Vivekananda travelled widely and taught 
both through inspired words and by the 
pbwer of his spiritual presence. He over- 
came traditional restraints and shared the 
spiritual riches of his own tradition with 
those outside it. And even more than 
St. Paul, Swami Vivekananda — since he 
lived so much closer to our time — has 
revealed to us his inner life. We can come to 
know him as a very real flesh-and-blood 
person through the reminiscences of close 
disciples, through recorded newspaper 
reports, and through his own correspon- 
dence. It has been only one hundred years 
since Swami Vivekananda, or 'Swamiji' as 
he was known affectionately to his disciples 
and later admirers, proclaimed his noble 
vision of 'the harmony of religions' to the 
delegates assembled at the World's Parlia- 
ment of Religions. 

In this essay I want to explain what 
Swami Vivekananda means lo me, how his 
life and thought have touched my own. To 
do this let me begin with some personal 
reminiscences and biographical notes as I 
try to show how the spiritual currents set in 
motion by Swami Vivekananda came to 
affect one person's life which began some 
forty-four years after he passed away. 

It is probably impossible to know when 
our spiritual search really starts. For me it 



may have been when I sat cross-legged as a 
six or seven year old child and my parents 
jokingly said, 'You must have been a yogi in 
your previous life.' Not that they really 
believed in reincarnation, but it planted 
questions in my mind: 'What is a yogi?' and, 
'Could I really have experienced an earlier 
life?' 

While in junior high school my idle 
moments for a while became preoccupied 
with the intriguing question: How can we be 
sure that we are not dreaming or imagining 
the world into existence? Plow can we be 
sure that the world and people 'out there' 
really exist apart from our own mind? Or, 
again, maybe someone, maybe God, is right 
now dreaming me into existence! Thus 
started my intermittent interest in 
philosophy. 

Later I spent one year of my high school 
education at Notre Dame International 
School, an English language Catholic board- 
ing school in Rome, during the time of the 
Second Ecumenical Council, or Vatican-II. It 
was the year Pope John XXIII died. He had 
opened up the Catholic Church to the winds 
of the modern world, including a serious 
look at the teachings of other religions. My 
family was Episcopalian, so the school ad- 
ministrators put me in a 'moral philosophy' 
class instead of catechism, along with other 
non-Catholics. It was a small class but very 
international, and included boys from all 
over Europe, the Near East and Asia. There 
were Buddhists, Muslims, Jews, and Protes- 
tants of various denominations. The teacher 
was an American who had come to Rome for 
the year, but ended up in an apartment 
which seemed to be targeted by the Italian 
mafia. He gave us a week by week account 
of his ordeal. As I recall, he told us a dagger 
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had been stuck in his door, and there were 
other strange goings on. Needless to say, 
this distracted him from the moral 
philosophy instruction, and he decided that 
we boys could shoulder some of the teach- 
ing responsibility by sharing with our 
classmates the beliefs and practices of our 
own religions as we understood them. Un- 
fortunately, around this time I became 
seriously ill for a while and missed most of 
the presentations. So I never learnt about the 
various religions. . .and I never did find out 
what happened to our teacher! 

Although I had outgrown to some extent 
my fascination with the problem of solips- 
ism while in high school, I nevertheless be- 
came interested in another inoral and 
philosophical question. People are obvious- 
ly different; they have different intellectual 
and physical abilities; different racial and 
social backgrounds; different religions. Is 
there any common core which is the same in 
all? More importantly, do all these differen- 
ces mean that people are of different value 
or worth? In what way are people in any 
sense equal? I suspected, in fact fervently 
believed, that the 'soul' or core of people 
was the same, only the outward aspects 
were different. Hence, essentially all people 
were of equal worth or value. 

Years later while visiting home from 
college I attended the lectures of Swaini 
Prabhavananda and Swami Vandanananda 
at the Vedanta Temple in Santa Barbara. I 
had heard a little about Vedanta earlier from 
our neighbours in Santa Barbara, one of 
whom was Katherine Whitmarsh. I later 
learned that Ms. Whitmarsh, or Prasanna, 
had met Swami Vivekananda and sat on his 
lap when she was a small child. The lectures 
of both Swamis impressed me greatly, but I 
was even more impressed by their spiritual 
presence. The ideal of the unity of existence 
appealed to me, and especially the 
mysterious idea of an all-pervading 
ultimate Reality, or Brahman, which was 
— as the Swamis said as they touched it — 



'even in this pillar 7 next to the lectern. The 
idea of a spiritual essence or core of truth 
underlying all reality — and all the various 
different religions and different doctrines — 
appealed to me greatly. 

As part of a world civilization course in 
college — a portion of which was on Indian 
civilization — I came across excerpts from 
the sayings of Sri Ramakrishna. I can no 
longer remember what book I read them in, 
or whether it had been assigned as part of 
the course. I spent a lot of time in the library 
and liked to browse through the stacks so I 
may just have come across the passages. At 
any rate I vividly remember being over- 
whelmed with the feeling that here at last 
was someone whose words were so simple, 
so direct, and personal that they carried 
absolute authority in spiritual matters, for 
me. Here was someone close to our own 
times, someone whose words were based on 
authentic spiritual realization and could be 
trusted beyond question. This sense of con- 
viction just seized me. 

Strangely, I did not closely associate the 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna with the lec- 
tures I heard from Swami Prabhavananda or 
Swami Vandanananda. Their lectures were 
exciting, but struck me as quite different in 
tone: more philosophical, more rational, and 
more connected to Western experience and 
tastes. Their lectures seemed more 
approachable, while still soaring to spiritual 
heights. In retrospect I discern the inspira- 
tion of Swami Vivekananda behind those 
lectures. It was Swami Vivekananda, of 
course, who pioneered the trail for Vedanta 
and the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna in the 
West, explaining the heights of Indian 
spirituality in the language of Western 
philosophy, science and culture. Swami 
Vivekananda was a bridge, a translator, a 
messenger, whose own depth of spiritual 
experience and intellectual power trans- 
formed and reshaped the message of his 
master, applying it to the modern life while 
preserving its essence. 
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As I re-read the powerful words of this 
great son of India in his Complete Works I am 
continually moved by his noble character, 
his originality of thought, his emotional in- 
tensity, his endearing candour, and his self- 
less compassion. His majestic phrases, most- 
ly from extemporaneous public talks, come 
alive today as we read them a hundred years 
later. His ideas seem surprisingly contem- 
porary, with their breadth of vision and a 
depth of inspiration. Nearly all of his 
examples seem contemporary and apposite. 
His concerns and insights are for us today. 

The life and teachings of Swami 
Vivekananda formed a grand synthesis, a 
bridge between two worlds: the world of 
India's ancient, timeless wisdom, and the 
world of West's dynamic, rational science. 
He brought the Vedantic spirituality of 
India's ancient elite to tire educated public 
of the West w'ho in the closing years of the 
19th century were searching for a genuine 
spirituality free from dogmatism and nar- 
row exclusivism. In return, he observed the 
rational efficiency, organization, and social 
activism of the West and inspired India's 
modern educated elite to take up the task of 
serving the often oppressed, uneducated 

s 

and impoverished masses of India. In his 
message to India he was a far-sighted social 
reformer as well as an inspired spiritual 
teacher. He had a gifted intellect and 
prodigious memory, but dedicated his 
compassionate heart toward the material 
and social needs of India's poor. He loved to 
praise the Buddha for his synthesis of 
soaring intellect and compassionate heart, 
and to me these two qualities well describe 
Swami Vivekananda's own greatness. 

The philosophical problems that 
occupied me during my adolescence have 
already been mentioned above: the problem 
of solipsism, and the problem of human 
equality. The first is expressed in the ques- 
tion, 'How can I be sure that the world out 
there really exists, and I am not imagining 



everything as in a dream?' And the second 
problem can be expressed as follows: 
'People obviously look different, and have 
different intellectual and physical abilities. 
Does this mean that some are naturally 
superior to others?' 1 just couldn't accept this 
obvious conclusion. 1 thought there must be 
something underlying the differences, 
something which made all people equal in 
some ultimate sense. Could it be a soul? 
Well, if some souls would be saved and 
others not, then souls would also turn out to 
be unequal. No, I thought to myself, there is 
some core that is the same in all people. That 
spiritual core is the basis of equality ! 

Years later when I read Swami 
Vivekananda's words I found a clear and 
convincing explanation of Vedanta and 
non-dualism which gave a deep spiritual 
answer to these problems, an answer which 
at some level I felt I had always known. It 
seemed more a matter of recognizing an old, 
forgotten friend rather than meeting some- 
one altogether new. 

I would fail to respect Swami 
Vivekananda's own extraordinary candour 
if I omitted all mention of the apparent con- 
tradictions in his life or teachings. No doubt 
these were due to the different spiritual 
needs of the audiences he was addressing 
and the fact that many writings are 
transcriptions of extemporaneous talks. 
Also, occasionally lus Victorian English 
appears quaintly old-fashioned. Further- 
more, his own frankness and openness 
clearly revealed at times glimpses into the 
titanic struggles in his own life and 
personality. To me these contradictions are 
not detractions. Instead they reveal the real 
flesh- and -blood man, who himself had to 
struggle in his daily life despite his obvious 
talents and the blessings of his great master, 
Sri Ramakrishna. His candour and 

humanity only draw me closer to him, and 

* 

make me feel that here was a real person 
who can be trusted ; who also had to struggle 
in life against great odds and who despite 
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all his early doubts, and his physical and 
economic hardships, asserted the divinity of 
the soul and came to live his life constantly 
from that exalted spiritual perspective. He 
inspired other people not only by his own 
words but by the example of his dedicated, 
very active and eventful life, while all along 
freely hinting at his own material difficulties 
and spiritual struggles. This combination of 
energy and practicality, candour and soar- 
ing spirituality made Swami Vivekananda 
tire potent force he has become in so many 
lives in India and the West. 

In many Vedanta centres of the Rama- 
krishna Order in India, the Americas, and 
Europe there are pictures in the shrine room 
of the great master Sri Ramakrishna, flair ked 
on either side by those of Swiimi Vivek- 
ananda and Sri Ramakrishna 's spiritual 
consort, Sri Sarada Devi. To me, Sri Rama- 
krishna represents the mysterious, divine 
wisdom of God which transcends ordinary 
human qualities and categories. Like Jesus, 
Buddha and other divine Incarnations, Sri 
Ramakrishna seemed to transcend and defy 
categorizing in terms of ordinary psycho- 
physical categories such as masculine or 
feminine, introvert or extrovert, intellectual 
or emotional, to me, however, Swami 
Vivekananda and Sri Sarada Devi embodied 
the masculine and feminine spiritual ideals 
which were both present in the person of Sri 
Ramakrishna.! They express, as it were, two 
aspects of the divine as manifested in 
human lives. On the one side is the heroic, 
dynamic and inquiring intellect, and on the 
other is the saintly, introverted, quiet, self- 
forgetful compassion. Yet mysteriously, 
behind this exterior appearance, Swami 
Vivekananda and Sri Sarada Devi both 
revealed in their depths the harmony of 
opposites: Swami Vivekananda frequently 
withdrew into deep contemplation, and Sri 
Sarada Devi quietly projected a spiritual 
power which animated the active service of 
the fledgling Ramakrishna Monastic Order. 

Today's world is in a period of great 



transition. It is an age of diversity, discord, 
and moral confusion. Swami Vivekananda's 
message of the harmony of religions offers a 
spiritual beacon to guide us toward greater 
unity, balance, and mutual understanding. 
The goal of human life, he proclaimed, is the 
realization of tire divinity already within us. 
It is the manifestation of our highest poten- 
tial, and the life of highest freedom. It is a life 
united around a common core of spiritual 
principles, realized and realizable within 
each one of us, yet of necessity concretely 
expressed in diversity depending on cul- 
ture, religious tradition, and the 
individual's level of spiritual realization. 
Just as there are inherent principles of musi- 
cal harmony, and not all notes are 
appropriate and concordant, so too are there 
universal spiritual principles, and not all 
values, not all religious beliefs, myths and 
symbols are equally true and beneficial. Yet, 
it would make for an impoverished music if 
only one note were allowed, and — as Swami 
Vivekananda pointed out — a spiritually 
impoverished humanity if there were only 
one religious tradition. 




On the level of actual daily practice, 
Swami Vivekananda advocated a balanced 
approach to spiritual life, explaining the 
four major Yogas of Hinduism in a way that 
makes them relevant to modem living; to 
monastic life and to the life of householders. 
His approach balances selfless service and 
individual mental discipline, emotional 
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depth and intellectual refinement, common- 
sense practicality and intuitive perceptive- 
hess, genuine compassion and spiritual 
detachment. To exemplify these teachings, 
he organized the small band of brother dis- 
ciples into the Ramakrishna Order, and 
inspired the Order to carry on the twin 
ideals of spiritual realization and service. 

From my own experience, I believe we 
can indeed practise Swami ji's teachings. 
Concerning an awareness of the unity of life, 
and the oneness of existence, a senior swami 
of the Ramakrishna Order once impressed 
on me the need simply to apply this great 
insight which has been given to us. In other 
words, we should not wait until we have 
realized the truth of it directly ourselves 
before we are willing to apply it, but rather 
as we apply this ideal in daily life we will 
come to realize its profound truth more and 
more. 

Another lesson comes from trying to see 
the divine unity in all life and trying to over- 
come attachment to our own little mind and 
body. This is the spontaneous awakening of 
a detached, universal love. Normally attach- 
ment is part of one's love to a ny individual, 
but there is a universal love which is not 
bound to any individual, but which is 
awakened through spiritual practice and 
meditative detachment. I have experienced 
this detached, universal love in the lives of 
certain individuals and I believe Swami 
Vivekananda exemplifies this detached, 
universal love and compassion. 

Swami Vivekananda liked to refer to the 
trials and temptations of our daily life in the 
world as a kind of spiritual 'gymnasium'. 
We are given the opportunity to develop our 
ixtoral and spiritual strength through the 
struggles of daily life, which if seen thus 
become opportunities rather than obstacles. 
We should learn to confront challenges in 
life boldly but calmly and with unselfish 
detachment. Swami Vivekananda assured 
us that like the hostile monkeys which pur- 
sued him one day on a street in Benares, the 



demons and dangers of life usually fled 
from us if we turn and face them boldly. 
'Face the brute!' became his famous advice. 
Hard advice to follow, but I am convinced 
he was right ! This aspect of his teaching 
shows his natural nobility and spiritual 
heroism. 

Imagination can also play an important 
part in spiritual life. First imagination and 
then realization, as Swami Vivekananda 
expressed it. We visualize the ideal and then 
slowly come to manifest it. Spiritual life is 
the manifestation of the perfection already 
within all of us, as he liked to say. 

Finally, I suppose, in summation, that 
Swami Vivekananda 's character impresses 
me more than any single idea of his, no 
matter how grand. And I would sum up his 
character in three qualities which he 
embodied and which, to me, get at the 
essence of his message. These qualities are 
intelligence, discipline and compassion. A 
popular song has it that, 'What the world 
needs now is love'. But as we also know, 
love can be foolish and blind. I believe that 
Swami Vivekananda's life is an inspiring 
example of what the world has always 
needed, and will continue to need: the rare 
synthesis of intelligence, discipline and 
compassion. And these personal qualities 
were combined with a deep spirituality 
awakened in him by his Master. Now it is up 
to each of us who has been touched by 
Swami Vivekananda in one way or another, 
through reading or by direct contact with 
the disciples of his disciples, to strive to 
manifest these qualities in our own lives. 
This effort, paraphrasing the words in the 
motto of the Ramakrishna Order, is not for 
our own salvation alone, but for the welfare 
of the world. 

Attempting to write about Swami 
Vivekananda has been a humbling 
experience. How can my intellect describe 
his, or my words match his inspired elo- 
quence. It is like a candle trying to shed light 
on the s un . Or perhaps a better analogy, it is 
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the moon trying to illumine the sun from 
which it borrowed its light. I feel one might 
do better to read Swami Vivekananda 's 



words directly and seek illumination from 
the source! pespite this reluctance, I have 
shared with you the reader how one life has 



been touched by the great spiritual force that 



was Swami Vivekananda, for I can almost 

. # - - * ; r • • 

hear 'Swamiji' reminding us and urging us 
on, that in our depths we too are one with 
the source of all lightQ 

iroin What Swami Vivekananda Means To Me, 
Vedanta Society, Portland, Oregon, USA 




Madhusudana Saraswati on the Bhagavad-Gita 

(Continued from page 331) 

even the kdmya-karmas (viz study of the bhaydt, from great fear — from the fear of 
Vedas etc., have been enjoined) for transmigration, by ensuring tire grace of 
(developing) hankering for Knowledge. 16 God. This is borne out by the Smrti, 

’ • . • ’ •• ’ . • -V • 

• • • 4) 

And thus since the rule to collect all the Should a man prone to all kinds of sins 

accessories applies only to actions per- meditate on Acyuta for a moment, he 

formed with a desire for their results, there- becomes a very great ascetic, a sanctifier 

fore in actions that are different from these of those who purify others sitting in the 

and are meant for purification (of the mind) same row with them during dinner, 

there is no evil consequent on incomplete- 
ness of accessories, because those (actions) Since in the sentence. The Brahmins 
can be accomplished with the help of sub- hanker to know It .../ etc,, 18 there is no 
stitutes (of the accessories) etc. This is the injunction to combine (all the disciplines), 
meaning. Hence, svalpam api, even a little — . therefore it becomes reasonable that there 

from the point of view of either number or can be degrees of efforts in accordance with 

• • • 

manner of performing — ; asya dharmasya , of the degree of impurities. Hence it has been 
this righteousness — from among the rightly said, 'you will totally get rid of the 
meritorious actions meant for purification bondage caused by actions' (2.39). 19 
(of the mind) and enjoined through the sen- 
tence, 'The Brahmins hanker to know It . . .,' (to be continued) 

etc. 17 ; even a little of this, when performed 

according to one's ability as a worship of 18. Brhadaranyaka Upatiisad , AA22. 

God, trayate, saves, the performer; u lalmtaii 19. Since there is no injunction to combine all the 

four disciplines, viz study of the Vedas, 
, sacrifice, charity and austerity, any one of 

9 • • • 

16. B rhadd runyaka-Vdrlika-Sa m bandhn- these can be the purifier of the minds of the 

Bhnsya, 321 . aspirants according to the degrees and 

17. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad , 4.4.22. varieties of the impurities of their minds. 
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All things whatever ye would that men should do Unto you, even so do ye unto them. 

— % 

Christ, Matt., vii. 12, Luke, vi. 31. 



Action Without Desire 
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Here is an original and cogent understanding of Karma Yoga in the context of the 
complete message of the Gita and the manysided personality of Sri Krishna. The text of 
the article forms the section, 'Saviour', in the author's book, KRISHNA: THE 
PLAYFUL DIVINE, published by Viking, Penguin Books India (P) Ltd., with whose 
permission it is reprinted here. P.K. Varma is at present Counsellor & Director, Nehru 
Cultural Centre, Moscow. 



When the great war was about to begin, 
Arjuna, the most accomplished of the 
Pandavas, refused to fight. The two armies 
were arranged in all their military splen- 
dour opposite each other. Conches and cym- 
bals, kettledrums and trumpets sounded in 
the air. There was the glint of armour, as 
impatient warriors legendary for their skill 
and valour, stood ready for battle on horse- 
drawn chariots and magnificently capari- 
soned elephants. Arjuna, standing on his 
great chariot yoked to milk-white stallions, 
asked Krishna, his sarathi (charioteer), to 
halt mid-way between the armies. On both 
sides he saw kinsmen — fathers, uncles, 
brothers, teachers, elders, companions. And 
his will faltered. He did not want to kill 
them. 1 desire not victory, nor kingdom, nor 
pleasures/ he told Krishna, 'if these are to be 
won at the cost of so much bloodshed/ His 
lips were parched, his body shook and his 
hair stood on end. 'It is against honour to kill 
one's own cousins/ he said. 'There is a spe- 
cial place in hell for those who destroy their 
family, for once the family is destroyed, un- 
redeemable chaos is the only consequence.' 
And so, on the great battlefield of Kuru- 
kshetra, Arjuna the great warrior slumped 
in dejection and put his bow and arrow 
down, overcome by sorrow and anguish. 

It is with this dramatic portrayal that the 
Bhagwad Gita, a text of pivotal importance 
in the Hindu view of life, begins. The 



Bhagwad Gita literally translates as the 
'Song Divine'. It is, however, much more 
than a lyric. Its 700 shlokas verses in eighteen 
chapters, placed in the sixth book of the 
Mahabharata, essay a philosophical outlook 
of the most profound impact and sig- 
nificance. The text unfolds in the nature of a 
dialogue between Arjuna, caught in the 
throes of doubt and confusion, and Krishna, 
who counsels him in his moment of crisis. In 
the end, Arjuna, his mental equilibrium res- 
tored and his sense of futility removed, 
picks up his bow and arrow and boldly 
enters the fight. 

The eclectic ideological framework of the 
Gita allows for each of its commentators to 
interpret it from a subjective perspective, 
although, inevitably, many such commen- 
tators assert that their interpretation is the 
only valid one. The Gita, by its very nature, 
indulges such interpretative individualism. 
Perhaps, therefore it is better to comment on 
the Krishna- Arjuna discourse from a per- 
sonal frame of reference, from a viewpoint 
that derives authenticity because it stems 
from an intimacy of experience. To do so 
does not require one to have a specialized 
knowledge of all the philosophical 
intricacies that have been tagged on to the 
Gita. 

* * * 

On the battlefield, Arjuna, representing 
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'generic man', suffered a motivational void. 
In a flash, all the carefully imbibed 'oughts' 
of his life crumbled. He was gripped by the 
sudden realization of the futility of effort in 
a world bereft of any ontological meaning. 
Endeavour and strife have intrinsic value if 
they are earthed in an explicable context. But 
to a man who does not know why he is bom, 
and why he will die, the din and fury of the 




intervening period becomes, at the first 
moment of corrosive questioning, a point- 
less pantomime. There is no collective 
panacea for a man who, in one valid but 
unguarded instance, comes face to face with 
his own irrelevance. In a universe benumb- 
ingly vast, with galaxy upon galaxy existing 
in causeless, mechanical monotony, the 
individual is dwarfed by his own meaning- 
less finitude. In one blindingly perceptive 
realization, the conditioned moorings of his 
life are swept away by the sheer barrenness 
of the cosmic drift, informing him and 
everything else in his life. One is bom, one 
lives and one dies. There is no enlightening, 
redemption from the starkness of this sterile 
charade. And all of a sudden the purport of 
ambition and achievement, of causes and 
goals, becomes opaque. And a weariness 
ensues. As Albert Camus writes: 

But one day the 'why' arises, and 
everything begins in that weariness 
tinged with amazement... At certain 
moments of lucidity the mechanical 
aspects of their (men's) gestures, their 
meaningless pantomime make silly 
everything that surrounds them. A man 
is talking on the telephone behind a glass 
partition: you cannot hear him but you 
see his incomp rehensive dumb-show: 



you wonder why he is alive. 

The greatness of the Gita was that it 
began by portraying this alienation. It recog- 
nized the thinking individual's rebellion 
against the unquestioning acceptance of the 
validity of effort. Arjuna was not Bheema 
whose actions were characterized by 
temperamental fluctuations; he was also 
unlike Yudhishtira, whose choice of volition 
had congenitally subordinated itself to the 
call of conventional duty. Arjuna's despair 
had authenticity because it afflicted him. The 
entire burden of his conditioning was to 
accept battle as his very raison d'etre . And 
yet, being Arjuna, at a crucial moment of his 
life he was consumed by doubt about the 
value, in any ultimate sense of his assumed 
role. 

The aim of Krishna's discourse was to 
attempt to give purpose and context to the 
lives of people like Arjuna. The attempt was 
both adroit and Herculean; adroit because 
an armada of approaches were employed 
without scattering the focus of the exercise; 
and Herculean because the task was nothing 
less than to salvage for the individual a 
framework for existence, which would per- 
haps render . palatable — or even help 
transcend — the essential meaninglessness 
of his life. 

Krishna's first task was to devalue the 

• * 

human condition in its empirical attributes 

by postulating the infinitude of its essential 

* 

and non-empirical attribute. It was an effica- 
cious methodology, not because it was star- 
tlingly original, but because the basic 
Vedantic logic was put forward with 
refreshing clarity and as a pragmatic 
response to a specific existential situation. 
Arjuna could not comprehend an impera- 
tive for action in a phenomenal world that 
was stubbornly inexplicable. The Gita par- 
tially conceded his point. The world as per- 
ceived prima facie was indeed finite, tran- 
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sient and bereft of ultimate value. The body 
would wither away; friends and relatives 
were equally perishable; material wealth 
was ephemeral; the whole network of mor- 
tal life, unanchored to any larger, enduring 
reality, was a fleeting ripple in an endless sea 
of subsistence, and hence meaningless. But, 
said Krishna, there is, behind the bewilder- 
ing futility of manifest phenomenon, some- 
thing else which transcends empirical 
limitations. This is the Self, the Soul, the 
essential being, Atman, the Supreme Spirit, 
the Brahman— call it what you will. The 
body may suffer birth and death, but this 
Self is never bom and does not die. It is 
indestructible, eternal, unchanging, immov- 
able, indefinable, unseen and omnipresent. 

* * * 

The finality of death renders redundant 
mortal activity. The thread of life hangs in 
perpetual dread of the severance of death. 
Why? What for? To what purpose? — these 
are the questions which chip away the 
individual's sense of belief in his own being 
when confronted by his irrevocable vul- 
nerability in the face of death. The assertion, 
therefore, that mortal death is not the final 
chapter, and that each particular soul on its 
way to salvation will reincarnate itself in 
another body, provides a continuum of 
perspective that at once imbues with value 
and meaning the scope of endeavour in this 
life. It gives to our otherwise puny and 
insignificant lives a larger canvas. The stage 
of our human here-and-now endeavours 
acquires a wider perspective. Our actions 
acquire intrinsic value, for their quality will 
determine the journey that our soul will take 
in more lives to come. Our karmas in this life 
will be responsible for the frui ts we get in the 
next. Our actions are thus not forlornly 
adrift in isolation. At once we become part 
of a greater destiny, and the inert vacuum of 
purpose afflicting our lives is set aside by the 
breadth of this new vision. Life then 
becomes not a one-act, vaudeville show 



abruptly teiminated by death, but a more 
serious business, with questions of purpose 
and meaning linked to a continuum 
governed by its own mortality — defying the 
dynamics of cause and effect. 

% 

Within this larger metaphysical 
framework, the question of how best to 
interface with the mundane world, with its 
daily tedium of action and choice, volition 
and consequence, remains. The Atman or 
Brahman may be eternally fulfilled, but the 
individual, even incorporating in himself an 
ansh (part) of that transcendent reality, has 
to strive to retain equilibrium and balance 
reflective of that reality, in the midst of the 
business of living. The bulk of the Gita is 
devoted to essaying a modus vivendi to 
answer this seminal existential poser. The 
first premise is that, in the human realm, 
involvement with action in some way or the 
other is unavoidable. There cannot be 
renunciation of action. The Gita is crystal 
clear on this: 

Not by refraining from action does 
man attain freedom from action. Not by 
mere renunciation does he attain 
supreme perfection. 

For not even for a moment can a man 
be without action. Helplessly are all 
driven to action by the forces bom of 
Nature. 

He who withdraws himself from 
actions, but ponders on their pleasures in 
his heart, he is under a delusion and is a 
false follower of the Path. 

• 6 

If action cannot be avoided, then the next 
question is, how to 'cohabit' with it while 
retaining one's serenity and peace of mind. 
The 'action' in question here is not that 
which falls within the purview of mechani- 
cal stimulus and response. It is not an 
involuntary sequence of locomotion. The 
eye blinks, the tympanum vibrates, the nose 
twitches. The involuntary action of the 
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motor nerves is not at the core of the action- 
in-life which is the focus of the Gi ta. The Gita 
is concerned with action which is the result 
of conscious choice. It is this locus of move- 
ment which internalizes in itself the poten- 
tial for turbulence. This was the source of 
trauma for Arjuna on that day of battle. In 
his own case the canvas was spectacular: 
shining banners, the battlefield and resplen- 
dent chariots. But the virus could as easily 
affect an ordinary clerk, one ordinary day, 
as he gets ready to go to the office: Is the 
effort justified? Is it required? What will be 
its reward? Can it be substituted by another 
course of action? 

The clamour in action arises when the. 
mental processes interface with the daily 
vicissitudes of living. This interface is 
unavoidable, but its consequences are not 
unalterable. An object, a person, a relation- 
ship, a situation, a place becomes important 
because we give it a certain value. The point 
to consider is; to what extent the giving of 
this value is a necessary and inherent aspect 
of the human situation. 

* * * 

The Gita firmly believes that the value- 
imbuing process is controllable. Going fur- 
ther, it strongly advocates that in order to 
overarch the tension and agitation of daily 
life, the individual should seek to control it. 
The Gita's prescription in this regard, 
breathtaking in its simplicity, but undoub- 
tedly based on profound empirical observa- 
tion, is that action-in-life should be per- 
formed free of attachment, sans desire, and 
most importantly, without tainting it with the 
value of expectation: 

Set thy heart upon thy work, but 
never on its reward. Work not for 
reward; but never cease to do thy work. 
Do thy work in the peace of Yoga and, 
free from selfish desires, be not moved in 
success or in failure. Yoga is evenness of 



mind — a peace that is ever the same. 

Work done for. a reward is much 
lower than work done in the yoga of 
wisdom. Seek salvation in the wisdom of 

w 

reason. How poor those who work for a 
reward ! 

9 

A mind-set, acquired through conscious 
effort and discipline, which delinks the per- 
formance of action with a contemplation of 
its reward is, according to the Gita, an invin- 
cible panacea to the strife of daily living. 
Like much else in the Gita, it is an exhorta- 




tion based on sound common sense. In the 
mortal world, involvement in action is un- 
avoidable, but it hardly needs reiteration 
that there is no guaranteed nexus of efficacy 
between effort and achievement. There are 
in life too many imponderables and vari- 
ables that can make the most well-planned 
actions go awry, and the most unintended 
effort achieve success. 

* * * 

But is the ideal of nishkama karma — desire- 
less action— really feasible? After all, it 
appears but natural for an individual to 
work towards a result, to be conscious of the 
desired consequence of his efforts, to be 
seized, in short, of the likely rewards of his 
endeavours. Does the Gita, therefore, 
espouse an impracticable behavioural pat- 
tern? We are all conscious of our individual 
identities. Each of us has an ego that strives 
for recognition and achievement. Can this 
sense of T-ness', this ahankar , this conscious- 
ness of 'self' constantly striving for projec- 
tion in competition with other individual 
egos, be nullified? The Gita's answer, draw- 
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ing heavily from the mainstream concepts of 
Hindu philosophy, is two-fold. At one level, 
it devalues the scope of such an ego. 'These 
warriors/ Krishna tells Aijuna, 'will one day 
cease to exist even without you.' A man who, 
therefore, thinks that without him the world 
around him will collapse is deluded. In a 
transient and ephemeral world there is a 
finiteness to our preoccupations, and an 
even greater finiteness to our abilities in con- 
figuring them. As Krishna reiterates: 'When 
a man sees himself as the only agent, he 
cannot be said to see.' More importantly, our 
actions are in the normal course, far less 
autonomous them we would like to believe. 
'There is no being on earth, or among the 
Gods in heaven, free from the triad of 
qualities that arebom of nature, but deluded 
by individuality, the self thinks, "I am the 
actor." 

At another level, the Gita, as already 
stated earlier, exalts the ego by claiming that 
it too is a part of the infinite Atman, the 
supreme spirit. Once our individual self is 
assimilated in such an all-pervasive entity 
and elevated to such a transcendent pedes- 
tal, then the preoccupation with projecting 
our own little selves is logically diminished. 
The Upanishadic saying. Tat Twain Asi — 
That Thou Art — > becomes a three- word 
demolition squad against the normal expec- 
tation- ridden, ego-infested way of thinking. 

* * * 

If there is one dominant attribute of the 
Gita, it is its advocacy of the harmonious life 
as an overriding goal, valid in itself. Here its 
analysis is both ruthless and precise. The 
onslaught of the senses is forever at war 
with a person in pursuit of wisdom and 
serenity. If the onslaught is not checked, 
attachment arises, and from attachment, 
desire; desire leads to anger, and anger to 
confusion; confusion causes distortions in 
memory, and such distortion in turn leads 
to loss of understanding. Once under- 



standing is lost, all is lest. Attraction and 
repulsion, attachment and hatred, are 
inherent in any interaction with the 
phenomenal world, if the senses are not kept 
in control. To the Gita, desire is the root 
cause of the loss of serenity. The power of 
desire is not underestimated; at more than 
one place the Gita equates it with a vora- 
cious fire, capable of devouring the resolve 
of even the wisest of men. The renunciation 
of desire is, however, not stated as a 
religious dictum; its harmful impact is 
psychologically analysed and its conse- 
quences spelt out with clinical elaboration. 
The man in the grip of desire is bound by a 
hundred shackles of hope, forever confused 
by fanciful thoughts, and consumed by 
pride, anger and greed. In short, desire 
while initially seductive is in the long run 
enslaving, and non-conducive to the peace- 
ful life. It must therefore be vanquished 
through a control of the senses. 'Great War- 
rior/ Krishna exhorts Arjuna, 'kill the 
enemy menacing you in the form of desire.' 

In stark contrast to the discordance and 
inadequacy of the man without harmony is 
the serenity and composure of the sthita- 
prajna, the man who has seen the feality of 
the world around him and his own role 
within it, and has his faculties and senses 
firmly in control. The Gita is most per- 
suasively evocative in portraying the 
qualities of such a person. He is impartial to 
joy and sorrow, gain or loss, victory or 
defeat, failure or success. He neither exults 
nor hates. He is unmoved in fortune or mis- 
fortune, honour or disgrace. He is calm, con- 
trolled and poised, and possessed of a quiet- 
ness of mind. Forever content, he is 
autonomous in his source of delight which 
is his inner self. He is beyond fear and anger 
and envy and greed. He has conquered crav- 
ings and passion and is free of desires, 
expectations and vain hopes. At peace with 
himself, his detachment is imbued with a 
transparent tranquillity. Imperturbable, 
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unwavering and still, his comp< isure is not 
shaken b.y others, while others find peace in 
his presence. 

* * * 

In any case, in Hindu religious texts the 
intrusion by the Brahminical class of por- 
tions which give divine sanction to a social 
order congruent with their interests was not 
uncommon. It does seem likely, therefore, 
that the reference to the four varnas (castes) 
in the Gita, and its exhortation that the 
individual should acquiesce in their 
inflexible inequity, was included for such a 
purpose. Krishna was used as a mouth-piece 
for giving divine sanction to entrenched 
vested interests representing the Brahmin- 
Kshatriy a coalition. To the same class would 
belong die following shloka in section 9: 'For 
all those who come to Me for shelter, how- 
ever weak or humble or sinful they may 
be — women or Vaishyas or Shudras — they 
all reach the Path Supreme.' 



The textual chastity of the Gita has been 




blemished by such crude attempts to make 
it a vehicle for social biases and prejudice. 
The interpolatory nature of the attempt is 
also quite obvious. The shloka (verse) cited 
above fits in poorly with the general tenor of 
the section to which it belongs, and is even 
more out of place when seen against the 
totality of the Gita's perspective. More than 



anything else, to make Sringaramurtiman 
Krishna pronounce women as 'sinful' is, to 
say the least, disingenuously laboured, if not 
patendy ludicrous. 

This being said, it would be unfair to 
damn — as some recent commentators have 
done — the text as a whole for the unaccep- 
table aberrations of a small segment of it. It 
is indeed a rare religious text that complete- 
ly transcends the limitations of the thinking 
of its time, or is totally oblivious to the social 
circumstances of the period when it has 
been penned. There is, besides, another 
aspect to be considered. Perhaps, the Gita 
was deliberately less than sensitive to no- 
tions of social justice and egalitarianism 
because these concepts, while unques- 
tionably valid in themselves, were not the 
primary focus of its concern. The Gita was 
seeking to essay the attributes of a life 
enduringly free from the viruses of anxiety 
and tension. Its aim was to give man a 
panacea for his perpetually destabilizing in- 
teraction with the world around him. Given 
this frame of reference, it is not inconceiv- 
able that, for the Gita, contentment was a 
higher goal than the agitation of mind that 
necessarily accompanies the struggle to 
change the parameters conditioning our 
daily existence. Of course, it would be 
wrong, even for a moment, to postulate that 
the Gita was consciously articulating a pas- 
sive acceptance of injustice. Krishna asked 
Arjuna to pick up his bow and fight because 
the Kauravas represented injustice. It 
should not be judged as something it never 
sought to be. It was more a guide-book for 
enabling the individual to come to terms 
with the milieu around him. 

* * * 

But to return to the mainstream context 
of the Gita. The earth is a minor planet in our 
solar system. The sun is a minor star amidst 
the millions of other stars with their own 
solar systems that form our galaxy. And 
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there are millions of galaxies. The mind- 
boggling vastness of the universe, the time- 
lessness of time, and the inevitability of crea- 
tion, still act, for many, as a corrosive to 
faith. The notion that an individual life has 
an anchorage of purpose and meaning 
seems to stray adrift the moment we jux- 
tapose it to the seamless canvas of its back- 
ground. For those continuing to be assailed 
by such doubt, Krishna, in the Gita, offered 
redemption through an assertion of his own 
all-encompassing divinity. Arjuna, the ever 
questioning intellect, wanted visible proof 
of the Absolute to facilitate his quantum 
leap to faith. Philosophical reasoning and 
postulations were not sufficient for him. In 
the tenth and eleventh chapters of the Gita, 
Krishna • fulfilled Arjuna's reverential 
curiosity. 1 am/ said Krishna, 'not only 
Vishnu, but also Shiva and all the other 
Gods; 1 am the mountain, I am the lake, I am 
the animal, and I am the bird and the ser- 
pent; I am the wind, I am the river, I am the 
sage, the detached philosopher, as also the 
God of Love; I am the creator of sound and 
its articulator, the beginning of time, time 
itself, and its destroyer. In Me are all the 
human attributes, die rhythm of every 
melody, the fragrance of every flower, the 
knowledge of every mystery. In short, I am 
the beginning, the middle and the end of all 
creation, and nothing animate or inanimate 
can exist without Me. And, even this 
elaboration/ he said, 'is not necessary; suf- 
fice it to know that the entire universe is 
pervaded and supported by but a fragment 
of My Being/ 

But Arjuna wanted to see to believe. 
Beyond the theoretical description, he asked 
Krishna to physically reveal to him his being 
in all its majestic plenitude. Once again, 
Krishna complied, giving Arjuna, for that 
moment, a divine eye to see his glorious 
form. And Arjuna saw a Being whose 
radiance was equivalent to that of a 
thousand suns put together, a form which 



encapsulated in itself the entire universe, a 
Body, with innumerable arms and mouths, 
and eyes which had a glow as powerful as 
that of the sun and the moon. He saw too all 
the gods paying obeisance to this mag- 
nificent reality, whose beginning or end 
could not be seen, and in whom burnt the 
fires of destruction and of the terror of 
relentless time. In Him Arjuna saw the past, 
the present and the future, the Creator, the 
Preserver and the Destroyer. It was a 
wondrous experience, exalting as also 
daunting and, finally, unable to bear the 
sheer density and magnitude of the 
experience, Arjuna implored Krishna to 
assume again his human form. 

Through this one interaction the votaries 
of the Krishna cult staked the claim of their 
deity as the presiding God in the Hindu 
pantheon. Such assertions were not uncom- 
mon in the ongoing struggle for supremacy 
between the sects and sub-sects of 
Hinduism, particularly among V aishna vites 
and Shaivites. But, at a more personal level, 
there was something deeply stirring and 
human in Krishna's readiness to reveal his 
divinity in order to reinforce Ai) una/s faith- 
in him. This was not a remote and aloof god. 
As in his many other roopos (forms), Krishna 
was responsive saviour. His omnipresence 
was accessible; his omnipotence was 
approachable; and his omniscience was 
attainable. It was ultimately his Grace that 
provided, beyond logic and reason, the 
assurance of Salvation. 

But they for whom I am the End 
Supreme, who surrender all their works 
to Me, and who with pure love meditate 
on Me and above Me — these I very soon 
deliver from the ocean of death and life- 
in-death, because they have set their 
heart on Me. 

To Arjuna, the existential man, succour 
came not only because of the realization that 
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there was, beyond death, another life on the 
journey towards moksha; to him solace came 
not only because he learnt of the beneficence 
of doing one's duty without thought of 
reward or gain; to him comfort came not 
only because he saw for himself the 
awesome infinity of the Divine; to him, 
deliverance came because Krishna said 
directly to him: 'Surrender your all unto Me 
and I Will give you redemption/ This 
guarantee of salvation was beyond fatigu- 
ing rationalizations and conceptualizations. 
It was a one to one bond of hope between 
the individual and his saviour. Faith and 
devotion were its only conditionalities. 

Hear again My Word supreme, the 
deepest secret of silence. Because I love 
thee well, I will speak to thee words of 
salvation. 



Give thy mind to Me and give Me thy 
heart, thy sacrifice, and thy adoration. 
This is My Word of promise: thou shalt 
in truth come to Me, for thou art dear to 
Me. 

Leave all things behind, and come to 
Me for thy salvation. I will make thee free 
from the bondage of sins. Fear no more. 

The Gita was thus both a manual for life, 
a pragmatic and practicable guide on how 
to live with minimum strife and tension, and 
a gospel of personalized devotion, offering 
in the most unequivocal terms the benedic- 
tion of unquestioning faith. The choice of 
interpretation is ours, and sometimes, there 
is no choice at all; for, in this empirical 
world, a person aching to give meaning to 
his life is likely to clutch at any and all straws 
that offer to him the possibility of hope.O 
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